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Metropolis of the Far East 


Hongkong’s development in the years 
following the end of the second world 
war is unparalleled in the Far East and 
probably has few equals in the whole 
world. It is now the leading commer- 
cial, an increasingly important indus- 
“trial and one of the principal shipping 
and air transport centres of Asia. 
Eclipsing Shanghai within a year and 
a half after the termination of hosti- 
lities Hongkong is assuming a more 
cosmopolitan character, developing 
away from the narrow, bigoted British 
colonial style, a course which was, 
inter alia, due to the enlightened 
Commonwealth policy pursued by 
Britain’s Socialists, the pervasion of the 
spirit of internationalism and _ the 
strong imprint of America on the mode 
of living in the Pacific and South East 
Asian areas. Hongkong need not fear 
any competitor in the Far East; even 
if Shanghai recovers economically, as 
it is bound to happen, the prewar lustre 
of the ‘Paris of ihe East’ has gone for 
good, the cosmopolitan fibre has been 
disrupted beyond repair and_ the 
sprawling city of 5 million can only 
become thoroughly Chinese in every 
aspect, a credit, one trusts, to the in- 
dustrious Chinese but no attraction to 
the foreigner wherever he may hail 
from. 

The progress in building construc- 
tion is the most impressive feature of 
postwar Hongkong’s development; in 
every district of island and mainland 
residential houses, factories, theatres, 
hotels, stores and shops, amusement 
places and cabarets have sprung up, 
totally changing the topography of wide 
sections of the business and residential 
areas. Whole hills have been levelled 
and where formerly was nothing but 
barren rock there is now a thriving, 
modern community. What has, for 
instance, happened during the last few 
months in the Causeway Bay-North 
Point area—where a new city, without 
any fanfare, has become a reality—may 
find parallels only in the American city 
building boom of the last century And 
more constructions are going up, ever 
more ambitious plans are coming to 
their final stage—the city - continues 
growing here, there and everywhere. 

The Colony appears impregnated with 
capital and the money supply, in spite 
of the tightness experienced by im- 
porters and dealers, is plethoric. Local 
residents’ regular capital accumulations 
from earnings and profits vie with the 
wealth imported from Shanghai and 
other leading Chinese cities. Invest- 
ment outlets are, in view of the large 
number of active traders, industrialists 
and financiers, relatively few which 


fact causes embarrassment to parti- 
cularly the flight capitalists from the 
north. But with characteristic vitality 
though often miscalculating risks, the 
Shanghai immigrants are building up 
small towns and to judge by their 
persistence and ever increasing scope 
these investors must have been gratified 
with the results so far achieved. If one 
hears of new projects to erect mills, 
apartment houses, cinemas, department 
stores, hotels etc. the impression cannot 
be resisted that there is a limit to pro- 
fitable investment even in so prosperous 
and advancing a community ,as_ ours. 
But it seems that Shanghai, Canton and 
local financiers and promoters are con- 
vinced that the growth of Hongkong is 
far from coming even to a temporary 
halt and that the already artificially 
swollen population will, by creating 
more employment and providing for 
modest accommodation, further rise and 
thus assure good working results for 
all the new enterprises. 

The newcomers after concluding a 
very cursory investigation of Hong- 
kong as it presents itself are usually 
full of praise for what they have seen. 
The magnificent harbour is crammed 
full with ships, a view obtainable only 
in the largest four or five world ports 
today; the streets are pulsating with 
life, throngs of anxious customers clog 
the many beautiful and glaring stores 
where anything produced in the ad- 
vanced industrial countries of the West, 
but especially in America, is for sale 
often at prices lower than in countries 
of origin. There is continual wonder- 
ment among our visitors about the 
obvious appearance of good health 
shown by the people in Hongkong; 
nowhere in the Far East can one en- 
counter so many people well fed and 
well dressed as in Hongkong. In- 
numerable neon lights transform 
Hongkong into a glittering paradise at 
night and the nightlife is developing, 
again under the impact of the self- 
exiles from Shanghai, at a speed which 
can only be compared to prewar 
Shanghai’s glamour. Diversions grow 
in number, scope and ambition. Night 
shifts in factories are the rule rather 
than the exception and industrial em- 
ployment is expanding although wage 
rates, if one is to believe labour union 
leaders, are inadequate to guarantee 
workers a decent standard of living. 

There is—and that is stressed over 
and over. again—a_ distinct. air of 
optimism here which is absent any- 
where in China and for that matter in 
most countries today. The _ people 
here are pushing ahead in their un- 
inhibited dedication to profit-making. 
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But still cultural life flourishes as well 
in the face of our materialistic pre- 
occupations. More schools, _ better 
education, the growing international 
importance of our university, exhibi- 
tions of all figurative arts, more interest 
in music and a Hongkong orchestra— 
these are highlights of postwar Hong- 
kong’s cultural life. Much remains to 
be done in this sphere, particularly as 
to the building of a public library, but 
the progress so far achieved is en- 
couraging indeed. What has been so 
fondly desired by Europeans genérally 
who have spent the better part of their 
lives in the Far East, viz. the develop- 
ment of Hongkong into a cultural East- 
West meeting ground, exchange and 
bridge, this desire is slowly assuming 
tangibility. 

An undertone of uncertainty about 
the peaceful future of Hongkong is 
nevertheless audible though the British 
recognition of Peking has helped to 
clear the atmosphere. Comment 
abroad has often badly misrepresented 
the situation here and the Hongkong- 
New China relationship; accuracy and, 
trustworthiness were. sacrificed even by 
the more respectable newspaper corres- 
pondents in order to pander to the 
sensationalism of a public whose recep- 
tiveness has been dulled by the un- 
ending stream of world war III pre- 
paring invectives and atrocities. 

The ‘question of Hongkong’ is now 
100 years old; ever since the founda- 
tion of the Colony:and the subsequent 
lease of the New Territories there was 
agitation in China for the return of 
these areas to China but as this little 
island with the adjacent strip of main- 
land flourished and the number of its 
inhabitants grew, the rendition propa- 
ganda inside China, mainly centered in 
Canton, where the irredenta, imperial, 
republican or communist, was always 
most vociferous, calmed down and lay 
low. To the Chinese. the, ‘question of 
Hongkong’ is a sentimental not a prac- 
tical issue and as long as .reason pre- 
vails and the Colony is, constitutionally 
and materially, advancing there should 
be no justified misgiving as to its 
future. The contrast of Hongkong’s 
affluence with China’s penury—a mat- 
ter lamented upon by Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
more than a quarter of ,a century ago 
and being today even more blatant— 
is the most effective discouragement 
for the irredenta agitators. To make 
Britain’s determination clear before the 
world, including Moscow and Peking, 
a large army, with air and naval sup- 
port, was dispatched here and it 
stands ready in terrorem. . 

There has beén here some _ uneasi- 
ness about the underlying causes for 
the recent flare-yp of labeuwr-mamage- 
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Hongkong’s Assistance to China 


During the difficult times which have 
followed the conclusion of the civil 
war in China, while the People’s Govt. 
has endeavoured to build up a new 
structure in trade and finance, Hong- 
kong from its vantage point off the 
coast has been able to act in a friendly 
capacity by keeping open the channels 
of trade with:foreign countries which 
might otherwise have been closed, 
thereby saving the people of China 
from even greater suffering than they 
have had to endure. Never taking sides 
politically but always eager for trade, 
Hongkong on more than one occasion 
has proved an invaluable asset to 
China and continue to render assistance 
in the reconstruction of that country. 


It should be a truism, but unfortun- 
ately is not always admitted, that the 
movement of trade’ is to the world 
what the circulation of the blood is to 
the body. When it flows freely, health 
is good; when it is checked in any way, 
debility ensues. Fortunately, however, 
it is very difficult to check its course, 
and if hampered in one direction new 
routes are bound to open in another. 


The history of trade routes in China 
since the Communist party took over 
the reins of government shows this 
very clearly. Acting from Taiwan, the 
exiled Kuomintang under the leader- 
ship of General Chiang Kai-shek - has 
endeavoured to kill China’s foreign 
trade. A blockade of Shanghai was 
put into effect and by frequent bomb- 
ings of the Shanghai Power Company’s 
plant the supply of electricity to indus- 
trial concerns was cut down, not only 
preventing them from supplying the 


needs of the Chinese but also causing 
curtailment of the large quantities 
formerly exported abroad. Tientsin and 
Tsingtao were also threatened in an 
attempt to throttle the trade of North 
China; but this part of the blockade 
proved unsuccessful, owing to the early 
capture by the Communists of a strate- 
gic island from which it had been 
worked. Canton was next in order, 
and the existence of this blockade has 
prevented freedom of movement to a 
certain extent between China and the 
outside world,—or it would have done 
so had it not been for the railway 
linking Hongkong and Canton, by 
which it was possible to convey goods 
not only to the southern city but also 
north to Chungking and Shanghai. 
Finding the blockade of Canton thus 
rendered somewhat ineffective, the 
KMT bombed the railway terminus at 
Shumchun on the Colony’s border and 
destroyed a quantity of material des- 
tined for Canton which was stored in 
the open awaiting further transport 
facilities. Incidentally, this destruction 
could have been avoided had through 
trains been permitted to run between 
Hongkong and Canton as in the past, 
as this would have obviated the piling 
up of goods at a station inadequately 
provided with warehouse and storage 
facilities. The Communist authorities 
paid dearly for not arranging this. 


To an observer abroad, it might seem 
that the state of affairs existing in 
China must either have put an end to 
foreign trade or at least have greatly 


reduced it: aviation could not be used 
for transportation purposes, shipping 
could not enter the major port of 


ment disputes but as cost of living, 
since March 1949, has been on the 
increase and wage adjustments have 
slowly if at all followed, a_ certain 
degree of dissatisfaction and frustra- 
tion on the part of the workers is 
justified. Capital, in self-preservation, 
will do well to consider favourably the 
demands made by the workers and 
their unions for an improvement in 
their position. No. political motive is, 
as yet, discernible in the present and 
so regrettably long drawn out labour- 
management dispute but if an equitable 
solution is not found and _ capital, 
generally, adopts under present labour- 
favouring developments in the world a 
stubborn attitude much harm to the 
peace and well-being of the Coldény 
might be done. Obviously, communist 
party agitators are attempting to 
foment more unrest but if labour’s de- 
mands are met, on a basis of mutual 
understanding and benevolence, this 
agitation will prove abortive and no 
anxiety about the formation of a com- 
munist ‘fifth column’ in Hongkong 
need be felt. An important arbitration 
of a wage dispute is now on and pen- 
dente lite no comment is offered. but 
the hope is expressed that the final 


award will be mutually acceptable and 
that eventually all disputes will be 
amicably dissolved. 

The main concern of Hongkong re- 
mains trade. As it grows and general 
conditions remain, internally and ex- 
ternally, favourable one is justified in 
remaining optimistic. We continue to 
enjoy a free exchange market, a stable 
currency, relative freedom from .con- 
trols over the movement of goods and 
capital, an efficient civil service, good 
administration, “ the dispensation of 
British justice, respect by a law-abid- 
ing population of law and order. Gov- 
ernment has been described as a bene- 
volent autocracy but as the Socialist 
Government in London decides on 
policy and Members of Parliament 
watch over developments out here this 
place can be said to be blessed with 
one of the best possible governments. 
The call for self-government is weak 
but nevertheless constitutional reform 
must come and should, in the end, 
transform Hongkong into a_e self- 
governing territory, a proud member of 
the world-wide Commonwealth of 
Nations, continuing to prosper by rea- 
son of its nature as the entrepot of the 
Far East and a cultural bridge between 
the Occident and Orient. 


Shanghai, Canton was blockaded, and 
the movement of goods by rail into 
Central China was considerably cur- 
tailed; but notwithstanding appear- 
ances, trade has pursued its course, 
finding new routes as the old ones were 
blockaded. 


The trade figures for January, given 
on another page, show how effectively 
these new channels have been utilised. 
In the case of North China, as already 
pointed out, matters were fairly simple 
as shipments could be made direct to 
Tientsin or Tsingtao without fear of 
the blockade. For Shanghai and Cen- 
tral China, however, it was a more 
complicated affair; but as two alterna- 
tive routes existed, apart from the 
methods adopted by smugglers and the 
private chartering of ships to run the 
blockade, it was a question of time and 
expense rather than actual hindrance 
from the blockade that governed the 
situation. The first route, and in many 
ways the favourite, as more cargo can 
be carried by sea than by land, was 
to forward the goods to. Tientsin or 
Tsingtao and thence by rail to Shang- 
hai and inland cities; the second route 
was by rail from Hongkong to Canton 
and on by rail to Shanghai and Chung- 
king, etc. The bombing of the Kow- 
loon-Canton Rly. terminus on _ the 
border of the Colony has made the 
railway less popular, but a third route 
has been opened up, which may prove 
successful, and that is via Macao and 
thence by road or by motor junk along 
the inland waterways which form a 
network across that part of Kwang- 
tung, to Canton; as travelling is mainly 
done by night, most of the danger from 
bombing can be avoided. From Canton 
the risk would of course have to be 
taken of further progress by rail. 


In the case of North China, the im- 
provement in trade during January 
compared with January 1949 has been 
marked, imports into Hongkong 
amounting to $35.6 million and exports 
from the Colony to $41.6 m. as against 
$9.4 m. and $2.7 m., or increases of 
278% and 1434% respectively; Central 
China also showed increased imports 
and exports of 275% and 1041% respec- 
tively, the figures being $9.7 m. for 
imports and $29.98 m. for exports com- 
pared with $2.57 m. and $2.6 m.; im- 
ports from South China, however, 
which amounted to $6.2 m., showed a 
heavy drop of 78% against the figure 
for last January of $27.8 m., although 
exports increased by 180% to $21.8 m. 
as compared with the previous amouni 
of $7.8 m. 


The above figures nevertheless can 
give only a limited idea of the ger uine 
progress made unless amplified by the 
actual figures for each month of 1949, 
which place the January contribution 
in its proper perspective as forming 
part of a steady and persistent growth 
in trade between China and the outside 
world through Hongkong:— 
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Hongkong Public Finance 


For the current fiscal year (April 
1949 — March 1950). revenue has con- 


tinued buoyantly and expenditure re-- 


mained behind the estimates. Further 
increases in the already impressive, 
and in this world of government de- 
ficits, relatively unparalleled, surplus of 
the Colony are confidently expected. 

In the first seven months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, i.e. from April to Octo- 
ber 1949, total revenue amounted to 
3$130,615,120 and expenditure to $97,- 
138,921, yielding a balance of $43,476,- 
199. Per average month, revenue was 
318.6 million, expenditure 13.8 m. and 
the revenue balance $6.2 m. (In Octo- 
ber the surplus amounted to $9,684,954). 

At the end of October the total sur- 
plus was $105,619,882 and prospects 
are, basing calculation on the excellent 
performance of revenue yields and 
modest expenditure, that the total sur- 
plus at the end of the fiscal year 1949/ 


50 (March 31) will amount to around 
$137 million. The current fiscal year 
should result in a revenue balance of 
some $75 million. 

The estimates of the Financial Secre- 
tary have in the past years always 
proved to be ultra-conservative, thus 
creating here and abroad false impres- 


sions about the financial soundness and’ 


high degree of prosperity prevailing in 
Hongkong. The Financial Secretary 
even managed previously to estimate a 
deficit while in fact. revenue always, 
and during the last 2 years spectacu- 
larly, exceeded expenditure. For the 
current fiscal year the official estimates 
provide for about $15 m. each for re- 
venue and expenditure per average 
month (total estimated revenue $180.1 
m., expenditure $179.9 m.). Results so 
far achieved show that the Financial 
Secretary underestimated revenue by 
about 20%, and overestimated expen- 
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China: North Central South 
(000 omitted) 
1949 Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

January? Wests chet 9,422 2,713 2,568 2,627 27,815 7,830 
Pebruary Mh. - Jee 8,284 7,915 2,393 3,335 23,359 11,779 
Marchig paisa kins oa 13,469 17,229 2,914 3,988 32,721 10,269 
Aprile Sete. soe 9,987 11,181 3,037 2,634 23,465 5,701 
Ma ygite eR Ss 53. Sat 28,514 17,713 4,615 5,087 55,567 8,474 
TUN|M Maes st oS Se 12,238 25,271 3,501 5,293 36,190 5,765 
teh yan eres ch ore sare 16,719 5,833 6,377 17,969 20,408 14,879 
August Seema erat ota 24,856 22,752 3,015 17,669 18,515 11,796 
september — 25...02.., 16,595 30,202 8,406 18,185 25,849 24,627 
Octobery, (5 ast. We 39,863 27,690 6,918 14,454 22,095 10,067 
November beri.o0s. 23,439 56,788 5,273 23,238 8,499 9,886 
December ........ 30,607 62,301 9,023 43,589 6,967 17,909 
1950 

SaANUALY: WH. ckicey oats 8 35,615 41,637 9,712 29,984 6,254 21,807 
The above table is instructive as tain bean cake, soya beans, vegetable 


-showing that in the course of the past 
thirteen months January came second 
only to December in imports from 
North China and followed December. 
and November in exports to that part 
of the country; it was the peak month 
in imports from Central’ China and 
only next to December in exports; and 
although it was the lowest month for 
‘imports from South China, it came 
next to September in exports. 


Hongkong as Intermediary:—Invalu- 
able as are the services rendered to 
China by Hongkong in maintaining trade 
connections with other countries, there 
is another aspect of the situation which 
is equally important and which has 
arisen particularly since the Communist 
authorities established agencies to deal 
with thé export of the main China 
products: this is the function fulfilled 
by the Colony in acting as intermediary 
in trade between the Communists and 
the KMT, the latter of whom while 
bombing and attempting to destroy 
the factories and trading facilities of 
China are on the other hand purchas- 
ing through Hongkong the products 
from those very concerns. Taiwan 
merchants come to the Colony to ob- 


oils, ores, etc., which are brought to 
Hongkong by ships and trains running 
the blockade or risking being bombed 
by the KMT, and in return the People’s 
Govt. buy in the local market sugar 
and other commodities from Taiwan. 
Thus trade is carried on, the needs of 
each side are satisfied and the political 
implications of such transactions can 
be ignored. In the same way Japan, 
having as yet no direct trading rela- 
tions with the People’s Govt., is able 
to purchase China products either in 
Hongkong or in Taiwan, wherever 
stocks may be available, sending back 
glass, metals, machinery, or the hun- 
dred and one things required in China. 
All this trade goes through the hands 
of Hongkong merchants, as does the 
bulk of the transactions with the USA. 
North China dealers are constantly in 
the local market looking for machinery, 
metals, chemicals, etc., much of which 
comes from the US, and although the 
People’s Govt. has not yet been granted 
recognition by that country, there is 
nothing at the moment to prevent trade 
along these lines, especially as the US 
in its turn requiries many of the pro- 
ducts supplied by the Communists 
through their state-owned agencies. 
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diture by about 10%. The question is 
therefore more frequently asked- why 
these wrong estimates are being com- 
piled and whether there is an ulterior 
motive. At the time of the publication 
of the 1949/50 budget there was much 
doubt voiced about the accuracy of the 
estimates particularly so after the re- 
peated miscalculations in the preceding 
estimates of the Colony. 

A number of heads of revenue show, 
as at the end of October, higher yields 
than was estimated for the whole year; 
other heads show revenue for the first 
7 months almost equalling the estimat- 
ed revenue for 12 months. It is in- 
teresting to note that under estimates 
two items, viz. $2.4 million colonial de- 
velopment and welfare grants, and $16 
m. grant from U.K. Government, do 
not, but for an amount of $400,000, 
show any entry under Actual Revenue. 
With 7/12ths of the $16 m. U.K. Gov- 
ernment grant calculated as received, 
the Hongkong surplus balance would 
further reveal the soundness of public 
finance as well as the failure of the 
financial authorities to submit a more 
dependable budget. 

In the light of the actual receipts 
and expenditures the fact cannot be 
denied that the public-finances of Hong- 
kong are in an unprecedentedly pros- 
perous and healthy condition. Govern- 
ment will soon find itself in an em- 
barras de richesse when the accumula- 
tions of monthly surpluses will have to 
be invested either in more public works 
or to he used for the retirement of the 
few outstanding loans (by buying in 
the market whatever bonds are on 
offer, at par or even at a slight pre-, 
mium, thus saving the payment of the 
annual interest of 314%). 

Rehabilitation Loan: — The total au- 
thorised amount of the Rehabilitation 
Loan, 1948, was $150 m. but expendi- 
ture from loan funds and surplus ba- 
lances of Government as at the begin- 
ning of the current fiscal year (April 1, 
1949) was only $87.6 m. After Govern- 
ment floated a first instalment of $50 
m., which was fully subscribed here 
(with a small amount also contributed 
by Singapore subscribers) by practical- 
ly only trust funds, and indicated that 
another one or two instalments might 
be floated as the need for finance arose 
(considering even, as an inducement to 
the oriental investor, the flotation of 
lottery bonds), the public was left with- 
out any information about actual inten- 
tions of the local financial authorities 
but eventually came to the conclusion, 
seeing the ever rising surplus of Gov- 
ernment, that no further flotation was 
contemplated. 

During the first 7 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year a total of $9,194,649 was 
expended for such items as construction 
of buildings, water & public works, edu- 
cation and the railway, etc. as autho- 
rised under the provisions of the Re- 
habilitation Loan. The loan funds of 
$50 m. having been fully spent a long 
time ago, all current financing, as well 
as most financing in 1948/49, is being 
effected from the surplus balance. 

The monthhy average of expenditure 
for works etc. under the Loan amounts 
this fiscal year to $1,313,521, and on 
this basis the annual expenditure will 
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Hongkong’s Population 


An unofficial estimate puts the Co- 
lony’s population at present at over 2 
million. Immigrants from China have 
swelled the population and every montn 
brings further though small additions 
which trend will only become reversed 
if and when peace in China is fully 
restored. Apart from the civil dis- 
orders in China which were mainly re- 
sponsible for the continual increase of 
immigrants, the postwar boom and 
very favourable living conditions in the 
Colony have attracted businessmen, 
labourers, teachers, sailors etc. 

The natural birth increase is also 
progressing; during 1949 were recorded 
per average month 4564 births and 1358 
deaths, resulting in a birth surplus of 
3206. The surplus in December was 
however 4117. 

The composition of births and deaths 
registrations allows to make an accu- 
rate estimate of the proportion of Chi- 
nese and non-Chinese in the Colony. 
It is generally agreed that about 98% 
of the population here is Chinese and 
of the remaining 2% only about one 
half are Europeans (or to speak with 
the U.S. immigration lingo ‘Cauca- 
sians’) the others comprising Eurasians 
and nationals of various Asian coun- 
tries (Indians and Pakistanis being the 
most numerous). 


possibly not exceed $15.7 m. Conse- 
quently, by March 31, 1950 the total 
amount of loan funds and _ surplus 
balances expenditure will be around 
$100 m. (viz. $87.6 m. spent by March 
81, 1949 plus an estimated $15.7 m. for 
current fiscal year). As loan funds 
amounted to $50 m., Government will 
have to provide around $50 m. from its 
general revenue surplus which can be 
easily done as already by October 1949 
the revenue balance stood at $105.6 m. 
and will probably exceed $137 m. by 
the end of the present fiscal year. In 
the fiscal year 1950/51 there may be 
only few constructions etc. to be under- 
taken under the Loan authorisation and 
therefore Government will most likely, 
after financing various rehabilitation 
works from its own surpluses instead 
of from Loan funds, find itself with a 
cash balance of some $80 to 90 m. when 
the final day of reckoning of 1949/50 
approaches. 

Such a big sum must be wisely and, 
for the community from whom the 
wealth springs, profitably employed. 
The public is entitled to learn from an 
Official spokesman what are Govern- 
ment’s. plans as to the disposition of 
surplus balances. It is not suggested, 
in responsible business quarters, that 
there should be a relaxation in the in- 
come tax which having been imposed, 
although against the ill-advised pro- 
test of Unofficial Members of Legisla- 
tive Council, should remain and help in 
the swelling of treasure in the coffers 
o£ Government. The utilisation of 
these very large surplus balances is 
however a matter, of importance to the 
community and it is therefore expected 


that official enlightenment will des- 
¢end. 


Hongkong Vital Statistics 
for 1948 and 1949 
Monthly Monthly Decem- 


Average Average ber 
1948 1949 1949 
(a) Births Registered: 
Chinesey cik...- 3,909.3 4,511 5,529 
Non-Chinese 46.9 53 53 
LO tallies ds orsietste 3,956.2 4,564 5,582 
(b) Deaths Registered: 
Chinese ...... 1,106.4 1,345 1,454 
Non-Chinese .. 13.1 13 11 
Totals is dares 1,119.5 1,358 1,465 


The number of aliens in Hongkong 
remains practically unaltered but there 
is a declining trend. Only 1920 aliens 
are registered here as permanent re- 
sidents with another 84 persons as tem- 
porary visitors. It seems to be the 
policy of the authorities to discourage 
rather than encourage the immigration 
of Europeans who find usually con- 
siderable difficulties when applying for 
the grant of the privilege of residing 
here. This policy has however been 
observed in other British colonies and 
appears to be an heritage of prewar 
colonial policy. 

Among the aliens in Hongkong a 
large number, as will be seen from the 
tabulation below, are nationals of 
Asian countries and Eurasians (as in 
the case of Portuguese where the over- 
whelming majority is of remote Euro- 
pean paternal ancestry). 


Aliens in Hongkong 
The table does not include Service per- 
sonnel or persons of Chinese race, the only 
Chinese registered being Europeans who 
have acquired Chinese nationality. 
A. = Permanent Residents. 
B. = Temporary Visitors. 
C. = Transit/Short Stay Visitors. 
December, 1949 
Nationality A. B Cc. 
American 
Annamite 
Argentinian 
Austrian 
Belgian 
Bolivian 
Brazilian 


Colombian = ..:seeiees 
Costa-Rican 
Cuban 


| lol wel 


Danish 
Dutch 
#cuadorean 
Egyptian 
Estonian 
Filipino 
Finnish 


ee 
OO 
worhy 


| 


Co 
NOPr 


Greeks Fiver wicxowyes ores 
Guatemalan 
Hungarian 
Icelandic 
Indonesian 


ol tielelielitavelehet | (itehee- 


March 2 


December, 1949 
B 


Nationality A. ie 
Iranian» Sone ace. 1 — 3 
Iraqis PH, Sees. © ster 3 1 7 
Ttalian’ aoe see ee os 2 85 
JAPANESE) Gira eal —_— — 
FCO Ganemantesic ie ers ato 1 93 
Tidtviane tee oes — — 1 
Liabaneserr a0 aes: — — 2 
Liithuaniane (cis. . ci. 1 — — 
Weexicatiauits ters aceon. © 42 — — 
Nicaraguan ......-- 4 — al 
Norwegian ......... 33 — 79 
Panamanian ....... 15 — — 
Peruviel weaeee soe 48 — 1 
Polishvewe. sons 9 i 6 
Portuguese ........ 841 10 320 
Siamese? a... hoe == 3 2 41 
Spanishes.5 soccer 17 2 39 
Stateless) x feasts = 114 7 72 
Swedish )../c5-<.s-5- & — 22 
S Wisse incite cote lele eee 41 1 38 
Syrianaen sence seen — — 10 
TUIRIS ie Oe, cases 5 sats fails — — 3 
UESISIR Mes. oe emiterat 8 6 19 
Venezuelan ........ 1 — —_— 
Yugoslav. 502. teers — 1 1 

Total® Apes cee 1,920 84 2,119 


The passenger traffic in and out of the 
Colony is often erroneously quoted 
when estimates of the population in- 
crease by immigration from China are 
advanced. These figures while in 
themselves very interesting, showing 
the tremendous traffic which Hongkong 
enjoys, are of little help when drawing 
conclusions as to the number of re- 
cent immigrants. It would appear 
from the passenger statistics that there 
has been, over the last 3 years, an 
emigration balance while in fact there 
has been a heavy immigration surplus. 
Figures are not always _ reliable 
especially in an area like Hongkong 
where profits are mainly derived from 
trade and the travelling which accom- 
panies it. The amount of Chinese 
humanity which enters and leaves the 
Colony without official knowledge, par- 
ticularly by highway, junk and other 
native water craft, is very large month 
by month. Chinese passenger figures 
are usually unreliable and there is on 
ocean, coastal and river steamers al- 
ways a larger number of persons ar- 
riving and leaving than recorded by 
the steamship company. It is probable 
that Chinese immigration in 1948 and 
1948 amounted to over a quarter mil- 
lion people although local passenger 
statistics do not bear that out. 

Arrivals and departures of passen-. 
gers by sea (incl. junk carried), rail 
and air during 1947 — 1949 were as 
follows:— ; 

1947 1948 1949 
Total arrivals 1,548,832 2,027,578 1,738,170 
Total departures 1,654,165 2,173,847 1,788,613 

Overcrowding in the urban area of 
the Colony has become very con- 
spicuous in spite of a large amount of 
new building and housing rehabilita- 
tion. While supply of more expensive 
accommodation is now slowly exceed- 
ing demand, the poorer classes are, by 
and large, without proper shelter. But 
to rectify this position social reforms 
of an unprecedented scope will have 
to be introduced. 
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Hongkong Factories and Industrial Labor 


At the end of 1949 there were regis- 
tered a total of 81,566 workers in 
factories and workshops of the Colony 
of whom 49,081 were men and 32,485 
women. This figure includes only 
workers in registered and officially re- 
corded factories and workshops while 
an estimated 20,000 workers are em- 
ployed by factories which are not re- 
quired to register or otherwise have 
failed to apply for registration. 

The number of registered factories 
at the end of last year was 1,424 to 
which figure should be added, in order 
to arrive at a full appreciation of the 
industrial progress in Hongkong, an- 
other 300 to 400 workshops, mostly of 
the family type and possessing no 
mechanical equipment. 

The progress of manufacturing in 
Hongkong is impressive when compar- 
ing end—1949 figures with March 1948 
when only 1,143 factories with 60,650 
workers (35,770 men, 24,880 women) 
were registered. During the past 21 
months the number of registered fac- 
tories and workers increased by 281 
and 20,916 respectively. 

The largest employers are now the 
following industrial groups: Textile 
industry 22,171 workers or 27.18% of 
total labour force registered in Hong- 
kong, Transport equipment (mostly 
shipping) 11,791 or 14.46%, Metal 
products 10,331 or 12.67%, Rubber pro- 
ducts 5,801 or 7.11%, Printing and 
publishing 4,497 or 5.51%, Electrical 
machinery 4,490 or 5.50%, Food manu- 
facture 4,240 or 5.20%, and Chemical 
products 2,560 or 3.14%. 


Number and Description of registered 
Factories & Workshops and Number of 
Employed workers in December 1949. 


No. of No. of 


Industry Factories Employees 


Manufacturing 
Food Manufacturing 

Industries except 

Beverage Indus- 

tries Meat Can- 

ning & Preserving 4 115 
Fruit and Vegetable 

Canning and Pre- 


serving: 
Vegetable & Fruit 6 159 
Ginger! =). Sorte ae 8 508 


The business centre remains as clog- 
ged as any world capital’s main tho- 
roughfares and traffic, especially dur- 
ing the morning and afternoon rush 
hours, is moving at snail’s pace. The 
steadily rising number of residents 
and the large stream of travellers 
which always wends its way through 
the central and other business districts 
of Hongkong and Kowloon presents the 
traffic police with ever more problems. 

Hongkong has grown fast into an 
international metropolis outstripping 
other major centres in the Far East 
and developing beyond the fondest 
‘hopes of local patriots. 


No. of No. of 
Factories Employees 


Vegetable Oils, Soy 

Sauce and Gour- 

met Powder 1,081 
Beans Curd! fi. 15 180 
Flour & Rice Milling 27 384 
Bakeries, Biscuits & 

Confectionery oe 16 
Sugar Factories and 

Renneriess er. oa. 4 53 
Cocoa, Chocolate and 

Sugar Confection- 

OLY, Tarsiana sfemers fe ase 12 259 
Miscellaneous 

Preparations 
Beverage Industries: 
Wine Industries .. 3 39 
Breweries & Manu- 

facture of Malt .. 1 182 
Soft Drink Indus- 

TRICS 2.058 anak 8 395 
Tobacco 

Manufactures: 
Cigarettes & Cigars 3 
Manufacture of 

Textiles: 
Spinning, Weaving 

& Finishing: 

Cotton and Silk 

Spinning 

Wool Spinning ..) 2 360 

Weaving 

Finishing 
Knitting Mills .... 204 
Cordage, Rope and 

Twine Industries 4 228 
Manufacture of 

Textiles not else- 

where classified .. 2 69 
Manufacture of Foot- 

wear, other than 

weaving apparel 

& made-up textile 

goods: 
Manufacture of 

Footwear, except 

rubber footwear . 4 194 
Manufacture’ of 

Weaving Apparel, 

except footwear . 36 
Manufacture’ of 

Made-up' Textile 

Goods, except 

weaving apparel . 4 110 
Manufacture of Wood 

and Cork, except 

furniture: 
Sawmilling 
Cork Manufacturing 1 15 
Manufacture’ of 

Trunk & Cases .. 9 271 
Manufacture of Furni- 

ture & Fixtures: 
Wooden Furniture 6 120 


Industry 


1,082 


25 419 


1,311 


1,342 


- Rattan Furniture . 5 267 


Manufacture of Paper 
& Paper Products: 
Paper Manufacture) 1 19 
Articles of Pulp,) 
& Paper-board .) He 189 
Printing, Publishing 
& Allied Industries: 
Printing 
Newspapers 
Paper Dyeing .... 2 123 


3,576 
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No. of 


Industry 


Manufacture of Lea- 
ther and Leather 
Products, except 
footwear: 

Tanneries 
Leather Goods 

Manufacture of Rub- 

ber Products: 
Reclaimed Rubber 

Products 
Shoes 

Manufacture of 
Chemicals & 
Chemical Products: 

Basic Industrial 
Chemicals, in- 
cluding Fertilisers: 

Chemicals 
Dyes 
Salt 

Miscellaneous 

Chemical Products: 
Firecrackers 
Medicines 
Cosmetics 
Soap 
Paint & Lacquer 
Printing Ink 


Matches’ garemercit 
Joss Sticks and 
Mosquito Sticks 


Camphor Oil and 
Powder 
Glue & Gelatine . 
Bone-grinding 
Manufacture of Pro- 
ducts of Petroleum 
and Coal: 
Petroleum Refineries: 
Kerosene Refinery 
Manufacture of Non- 
metallic Mineral 
Products, except 
Products of Petro- 
leum & Coal: 
Structural Clay 
Products: 
Brieks! Waza seesiee 
Pottery, China & 
Earthenwear , 
Glass and Glass 
Products 
Cement: 
Tiles and Blocks . 
Cement Manufac- 


LUrer troy -veverersier- 
Non-metallic pro- 
ducts not else- 
where classified: 
ADTASLV. SRR creche. 
Gypsum Powder . 
Lime-kilns ...... 


Basic Metal Industries: 
Iron & Steel Basic 
Industries: 
Iron Foundry .... 
Rolling Mills .... 


Non-ferrous' Basic 
Industries: 
Refinery of Wol- 
EPAIY ewetneie state woke 
Refinery of Man- 
BaneSe sh easiness 


Manufacture of Me- 
tal Products, ex- 
cept Machinery & 
Transport Equip- 
ment: 
Tin Cans 


= 
me OO OD 


for) PNHOWOWH 


0 ee 


OD bb ee 


267 


No. of 
Factories Employees 


206 


5,750 


698 
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No. of No. of No. of No. of 

Industry Factories Employees Industry Factories Employees 

Metal Wares ..... 115 4,679 Musical Instruments: 

Aluminium Wares 4 240 Gramophone Re- 

Enamel Wares .... 16 3,180 cords a tars (apo Se ead 1 3 

Vacuum Flasks .. 3 343 * Pianos ceva eager 1 20 

Electroplating ... 23 432 Industries not else- 

Type Foundries .. 1 21 where classified: 

Needles .......-- 2 738 Ei nc tolek ara ; ay 

Manufacture of Ma- reise: aie teteeees A : 
gue: SAC eet Feather sorting & 

Electrical Machin- deadins 5 293 
Oy a Meera “ClEARIDS acco tei 

Repair of Machin- PE Bical ing E De: 
CLM Bost Nahe ale 87 1,49 TeeraeCold Storage 8 406 

Manufacture of Elec- Bakelite Wares .. 4 98 
trical Machinery, Plastic Wares 7 194 
Apparatus, appli- Ivory Wares 1 12 
ances & Supplies: 

Repairs of Radios . 1 48 Construction 

Hand Torches .... 22 3,570 Construction: 

Electric Bulbs .... 15 420 Construction Works 1 180 

Batteries ........ ee Terrazo Works 2 73 

Nee Siete f Pode Electricity, Gas, 

Manufacture o . Water & Sanitary 
Transport Equip- Sanvices 
ment: : = 

Shipbuilding and wee _ Light and 
Repairing) sess 19 8,650 Bi sree dei ” 

Railway and Tram mee ric Light an ; Ege 
Construction and Ower ........-. -10 
Repairing: Gas Manufacture & 

Tramways ...... 1 1,653 Distribution .... 2 348 

Repair of Motor Petroleum Installa- 

Vehicles & Cycles: EXOD es ace romero cise Meee 3 646 

Motor Buses 1 567 Transport, Storage & 

Lorries & Cars .. 1 45 Communication 

Aircraft Repair: Communications: 

Aircraft (over- Telephones Macrae 1 07, 
hawling). ....6 aes 4 876 Seevinns 

Miscellaneous Manu- Recreation Services: 
facturing Industries: WhGGwa. wekwaine® 

Manufacture of Production ...... 1 8 
sere woe) and A ; Personal Services: 

Lge OOS s isicr Waundries\) 4:n...% 25 653 

Jewellery & Related 2 18 
ATHICIES! ©. dicie lors 01s 1 8 Totaly aeesdeteee 1,424 81,566 


Hongkong Trade Unions 


At the end of 1949 a total of 193 
trade unions with 143,167 members 
were registered. Employers’ associa- 
tions were 67 with 8,305 members. In 
the trade unions of Hongkong are 
found many social welfare clubs and 
guild-like associations where employers 
and employees share in the member- 
ship. Workers employed in local in- 
dustries number only around 100,000. 


Commercial employees and _ shop 
attendants are only now taking steps 
to organise themselves, with more 
thoroughness, into unions. Govern- 
ment encourages this movement and, in 
spite of some opposition among certain 
groups of employers, has successfully 
proceeded with the plan of making 
labor more responsible, educated and 
efficient by means of union guidance, 
and also to improve its social and 
economic conditions in the community. 


Membership of Trade Unions Registered 
under Trade Unions Ordinance, as at 
31st December, 1949. 


Approx. 

No. of Total 

Number of Members Unions Mem- 
bership 

Under,_100  2..5. 2. teers 18 1,119 
100) — 1990. kas. 39 5,385 
200 — 299 ....... 25 5,968 
SO0c=—: 399 - Sevens 25 8,363 
400 — 499 ....... il} 5,631 
500 — 999 ....... 39 25,860 
1,000 — 1,499 ....... 15 17,582 
1,500 — 1,999 ....... a 11,926 
2,000 — 2,499 ....... 5 11,278 
2,500 — 2,999 ....... — — 
3,000 — 3,499 ....... 2 6,888 
4,000 — 4,999 ....... 1 4,010 
5,000 — 5,999 ....... — — 
Over6;000 ganna ners 4 39,077 
Totals EG sweacinecos 193 143,167 


Industrial Distribution of Membership 
of Registered Trade Unions 

Approx. Per- 
No. of centages 


Group of Unions: 
Members of Total. 


Agriculture; For- 

estry, Hunting & 

SHINS ieloi+ sates = 1,246 A 
Mining & Quarrying 69 05 
Manufacturing .... 43,173 30.2 
Construction .... 8,487 5.9 
Electricity, Gas, 

Water & Sanitary 

Services ...... 5,068 3.5 
Commerce .......- 10,718 TS 
Transport, Storage: 

& Distribution .. 45,040 31.5 
Services cesreca see 29,416 20.5 

Totals ses ems 143,167 100.0 


Hongkong Employers 


Membership of Employers’ Associations 
Registered under Trade Unions 
Ordinance, as at 31st December, 1949 


Approx. 

No. of Total 

Number of Members Asso- Mem- 

ciation bership 

Under. 1009 win iis.<-ckeee 43 a By ay 

100 — 199 13 1,742 

200 — 299 6 1,543 

300 — 399 2 629 

400 — 499 —_— _ 

500 —= “'99Qu Sneek 2 15, 

1,000 — 1,499 ........ 1 1,499 

Totals iris ex 67 8,305 

Industrial Distribution of Membership 

of Registered Employers’ Associations 
Approx. Per- 

Group of No. of centages 

Associations Members of Totals 
Manufacturing 4648 56.0 
Construction 535 6.4 
Commerce: «nc... 23745 33.0 

Transport, Storage: 

& Distribution .. 106 1.3 
Services Sater cteteutee 271 3.3 
TOCAS eicca-tuscsucysee 8,305" 100.0 


HONGKONG VEHICULAR TRAFFIC 
Monthly Totals of Licensed Vehicles, 


Drivers, etc. 
DECEMBER 
Vehicles: 1947 1948 1949 
TEAMS, sos aac es, 92 99 96 
Motor Cycles ... 471 756 932 
Private Cars .... 3986 5758 7902 
TASES, secs ciouaccheieadens 329 344 344 
Public Hire Cars 286 289 289 
Motor Buses .... 146 255 321 
Lorries & Vans... 2383 2649 2931 
Rickshaws 
(Private) ... 112 103 91 
(Public) 853 853 853 
Tricycles (Goods): 584 715 818 
(Chairs ace sunk on 113 27 27 
Hand Trucks ... 3 3 3 


Trailers caseaaces — 5 10 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES IN REGISTERED FACTORIES 


Total Total 
Employees % of Employees % of 
Industry March Grand December Grand 
1948 Total 1949 Total 
Agriculture, Forestry, Hunting an 
WISHIN GS cerasera acres ects Ace cs — — _— — 
Mining and Quarrying .............. —_ — 1,246 1.53 
Manufacturing: 
Food Manufacturing, except 
IBEVET ABE a aie sun vases cence 3,030 4.99 4,240 5.20 
Beverage. Inaustriesiv.. occ ccc sus anaes s 400 .00 616 76 
Tobacco Manufactures ............. 1,244 2.01 '1,311 1.61 
POOMHILGS Brnecanxetaeia tia qs sie tune see's role 13,347 22.00 22,171 27.18 
Footwear, other than wearing apparel 1,316 2.18 1,646 2.02 
Wood and Cork, except Furniture .. 536 .89 610 75 
Furniture and Fixtures ............ 399 foe 387 AT 
Printing, and Publishing and Allied 
Industries ys. <.cedins osaracvoannere sate 3,908 6.44 4,497 5.15 
Leather and Leather Products, except 
footwear’ Osaki sani. wisn cmsoornuye 141 23 206 720 
Rubbers Productss <eccatet se aaiete ea vc 5,178 8.53 5,801 eval 
Chemicals and Chemical Products .. 2,235 3.68 2,560 3.14 
Products of Petroleum and Coal .... 10 .02 8 01 
Non-metallic Mineral Products, ex- 
cept Products of Petroleum and 
Coal seek sess clee fasten ct thn. 1,662 2.74 1,806 2.21 
Basic Metal Industries ............. 966 1.59 1,278 1.56 
Metal Products, except machinery .. 4,982 8.21 10,331 12.67 
Machinery, except electrical Ma- 
Chinery-styae siete Nae eer oes 1,118 1.84 1,492 1.38 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus 3,623 5.97 4,490 5.50 
Transport Equipment .............. 12,949 21.35 11,791 14.46 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing In- 
GuUStries Mesh aiAG cals Hide emeeesie-ce 1,295 2.13 1,842 2.26 


Totals, Manufacturing ....... 58,348 96.20 77,288 94.76 


SONSITUCTION Gen cei tilts caste ee are 52 .09 253 31 
Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary 
SOPrViCes mi eitaht hues Se Stes oss 1,348 2.22 1.455 1.78 
EOMMELce Lise: c.aiels aisis.aacis.s ee se sat oe 616 aa 646 79 
Transport, Storage and Communication 62 ail —_— — 
EB oriece FE = MITE eS SEEM IOT 224 37 678 83 
@rand PLotals os. ceca sate: tele 60,650 100.00 81,566 100.00 


REGISTRATION OF FACTORIES 


Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Average Average Average December 


1947 1948 1948 1949 Gaia pe Gaenangong: 
Applications for registration received 38 38 36 35 carotene woncding 
easy cancellations to.c. «jcc ue ae eee 5 12 19 29* Block comprising 500 
PLOTEDS  ercltererevGite cance stots eretes 33 26 17 6 working class flats — 
Registration certificates issued ...... 43 24 19 17 Total Plans ak 
Note:—* Including 20 applications refused. Approved ..... 108 3526 
DECEMBER 
1947 1948 1949 
E HONGKONG GAS MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION 
Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ 
Licenses* ..... 15290 19821 25611 Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Learners’ Average Average Average December 
Licenses* ..... 12568 36415 74363 1947 1948 1949 1949 
Driving Tests* .. 7533 18921 36241 
eee ate Cubic feet Cubic feet | Cubic feet Cubic feet 
Rickshaw Drivers 2130 ) 
Tricycles Drivers 2037 ) 1903 4773 Domestic ) (28,494,550 37,149,600 
Hand Truck oe a Industrial) saeco 17,033,392 21,975,525 (1,866,892 2,449,500 
i RSS are 10 
pe eecere: Public Lighting ........ 1,328,567 1,980,183 2,414,191 2,652,200 
* The figures in the above table are cumu- 
lative totals for each month eine ee 
Tas tata is reapeet of Desamiber 1048" the Total Me. Messi: 18,361,959 23,955,708 «32,775,633 42,251,300 


figure in respect of December 1948 should 
therefore be deducted. 
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Hongkong Building 
Construction 
Plans Received and Plans Approved by 


Hongkong Public Works Department 
(Building Ordinance Office) 


The following statistics relating to plans 
of buildings received and approved by the 


Bailding Ordinance Office of the Public 


Works Department afford some indication of 
the trend in intention to build or to re- 
novate existing buildings. Owing to the fact, 
however, that building lots frequently 
change hands, and new plans may be sub- 


mitted for approval -by the new owners in 


the place of those already approved, the 
present figures do not afford a precise in- 
dication of actual progress in building. 


Monthly Monthly 
Average Average Dec. 


948 1949 1949 
Plans Received: 
European type houses 43 45 
Chinese type houses 93 38 
Bactories .).:<:s.<vesies 4 1 
Godowns 5 —_ 
Laans _ —_— 
Temporary Sheds .. 4 5 
Houses for Repairs 
& Rehabilitation . 30 19 
Houses for Altera- eon 


tions & Additions 212 
Site Formation 4 
Churches 
Hotels 
Schools a6 
Kiosk: Sapayeres ats 5 
Nissen Huts ......0« 2 
Houses for Demolition 2 
mheatres ee. sc casei _— 


Total Plans 
Received ....... 402 


Plans Approved: 
European type houses 45 
Chinese type houses 177 
Factories 3 
Schools, Woincct cose 6 
Office Buildings .... 2 
Temporary Sheds .. 8 
Site formation ..... 3 
Houses for Repairs 

& Rehabilitation . 20 
Houses for Altera- 

tions & Additions = 


2 
Houses for Demolition 3 


J we 
be | ety eee nate a steer tn ieee Ree wl wa8S 
[iy Pee hee eS iw Seieces ae [eee shee 
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HONGKONG PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY HONGKONG REPORTS 
- . Hongkong Coal Stocks 
Monthly Monthly Monthly At the end of last year coal stocks 
Average Average Average December amounted to 76,844 long tons of which 
1947 1948 1949 1949 50,068 tons were bituminous lump, 
16,469 bituminous dust, 4,336 ants 
Kw. f , é dust, 3,124 gas and 2,847 tons coke. 
pals, oo eh Se an Hrs. Kw. Hrs. The monthly average of coal stocks in 
Lighting ener. ae. 3,298,718.00 4,346,143.34 5,644,242 6,448,526 1949 and 1948 was respectively 64,807 
PO Welter fret arenas 1,244,540,71 3,775,142.33 5,961,254 7,331,387 t. and 87,298 tons. 
MPraction aan ce cate: 631,524.50 749,802.00 805,757 697,511 ’ 
Bulk Supply Consumers 2,340,809.42 3,570,114.25 5,610,309 6.288.515 Hongkong Wheat Flour Stocks 
Public Lighting ..... .. 71,710.92 93,789.33 117,171 "133,839 At the end of August 1949 stocks 
mee ; Ss amounted to 5,297 tons (long tons) 
tale eee Miers 7,587,308.55 12,526,000.25 18,138,733 20,899,778 while the monthly average for the first 
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HONGKONG RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
Kowloon - Canton Railway (British Section) 


Goods and Passenger Statistics 
Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Average Average Average 
on 1947 1948 1948 
Passengers: Local Nos. Nos. Nos 
Upward: ans: Nei 39,281 52,803 138 826 
Downward ............ 32,139 50,257 131,291 
‘Passengers: Foreign 
Wp Ward i aaricicocus amr 84,841 107,097 63,348 
Downward) <.1c< Jaeee. oo 73,545 96,811 62,492 
Goods: Local Kgs Kgs. Kgs 
Wp Wards: <ielcreacee > 86,840 71,807 1,692,651 
Downward .... kee see 281,832 148,850 687,928 
Goods: Foreign 
Upward ...... 10,295,666 4,648,692 
Rae a ,295, 648, 826,862 
Downward ............ 351,000 2,591,672 399,157 
* * * 
Revenue: Passengers H.K.$ H.K.$ H.K.$ 
Local ............-+-.% 65,982.58 89,392.19 239,622.21 
WOreign . insta tetats:« salsa 328,458.98 407,840.84 259,641.58 
Goods: jbo See oeacemadanc aac 3,592.30 1,907.86 25,031.73 
MOLES Wier bli cverai ier Moe 64,250.97 25,270.16 6,361.74 
Miscellaneous Receipts .......-...... 61,593.21 53,314.14 63,896.13 


half year was 3,332 ané the averages 
for 1948 and 1947 respectively 3,448 
and 3,767 tons. 


Hongkong Fluid Milk Production 

In December the Colony’s dairies 
produced 73,547 gallons. The monthly 
averages for the years 1947 to 1949 
were 32,544 gals, 42,987 gals. and 
63,076 gals. 


Hongkong Slaughterhouse 

In December 45,866 animals were 
slaughtered of which 4,789 were cattle, 
40,266 swine and ‘811 sheep and goats. 
The monthly averages for the years 
1947 to 1949 were respectively 41,249, 
49,272 and 48,091 animals. 


Hongkong Livestock and Poultry 

At the beginning of the current year 
livestock and poultry estimates were as 
follows:—11,650 cattle, 150 goats, 22,000 
pigs, 1,100 buffaloes, 480 horses, 10 
sheep, 250,000 fowls, 25,000 ducks, 400 
geese, 450 pigeons. 


Hongkong Cement Production 

December production totalled 5,519 
metric tons. Monthly averages for 
1947-1949: 2,852 tons, 4,435 tons, 4,889 
tons. 


Hongkong Mining Production 

Iron ore production in 1949 amounted 
to 59,181 tons. Wolfram:ore produc- 
tion: 900 tons. Tin ore production: 800 
Ibs. Tin Slab production: 584 Ibs. 
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HONGKONG COST OF LIVING 


(1) RETAIL PRICE INDEX FIGURES, 1947, 1948 AND 1949 ON JANUARY/MARGH 1939 BASE 

_From the data obtained in enquiries at the end of the months of each quarters in 1947, 1948 and 1949, into movements in the 

Retail Prices of the consumer goods and charges for the services commonly purchased by the households’ of , clerical and skilled 
technical workers in Hongkong, Retail Price Index Figures for these periods! have ‘been calculated, oh.,a, basis of an index figure of 
100 assigned to the average prices of such goods and services in January/March, '1939, 2s shown iin’ the follawing Table. 
: General Retail Price Index Figures on the same basis have also been calculated ‘by applying 'to the average ‘percentage figures 
in respect of the changes in price since March, 1939, of each group of such goods and services,. thel/“weights’? shown at the foot of 
the Table, reflecting the relative importance, according to amount and frequency of outlay thereon, of ‘aach .group in the pattern of 
expenditure of the average family of the above mentioned class of the community,’as found:in analyses. of the budget of such 
households obtained in family living enquiries conducted in March, 1947, and in June, 1948, 

The Index Figures for. the month of December, 1949, as compared with those'for the end of''first quarter of the year 1947 
show that there has been an increase in average price levels above those of March 1939, in respect: of’seven groups, while in respect 
of five groups a decrease in average price levels is revealed. These changes, after application’ of the “weights” are reflected by 
a rise of 44 points in the General Retail Price Index Figure, from 609 to 653, since March, 1947. 


Retail Price Indices on Basis January/March,, 1939100 


Groups of consumer goods Jan./Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June _ Sept. Dec. 


or services 1947 1947 1947 1947 1948 1948 1948 1948 1949 1949 1949 1949 
I. Food (including drinks) ... 781 683 665 620 718 657 672 648 645 805 768 886 
TieoRent 3..e3es <<. 0s. Se 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 203 203 
III. Clothing (including foot- 
ACAI) Mr. aye fivc s.chayoinacte.<c 517 447 439 437 431 406 384 381 371 373 376 382 
IV. Fuel, Light and Cleaning 
(2) eg BiC liens cnn. scopes aayeeeie 543 506 662 533 522 482 553 549 552) 587 579 650 
(b) Electric light ...... 307 270 226 226 220 220 ‘230 230 226 226 223220 
(ec) Cleaning “Been ce a: 508 491 481 396 448 306 407 399 367 382 378 376 
V. Other Items 
G) sEducation. ss:\.ce ua 328 328 328 328 328 328 328: 328 328 328 328 328 
(ii) Tobacco & Cigarettes 291 291 291 291 236 236 86236 236 271 271 Pal yay it 
(iii) Doctors & medicines 262 254 2a 249 248 247 9274 273: 276 273 21 270 
CIV) SALES hate donee es 298 298 298 298 298 298 298 298 298 298 298 298 
(v) Household Equipment 686 545 562 530 547 Dismeole 536 530 553 600 720 
(vi) Hairdressing ...... 527 520 532 519 528 530 565 560 538 509 570 627 
(vii) Newspapers and 
Stationery ...... 208 208 250 200 260 260 260 260 260 260 260 260 
(viii) Shoe Repairs ...... 687 577 530 523 516 513. 560 597 548 53S 522) 525 
(Gx). Rates Wik icictcuactss = oe 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
General Retail Price Index ..... 609 540 539 503 558 518. 525; 512 508 600 581 653 


Jan./March, 1939=100) 


“Weight” use in calculations: 
(i) In respect of the calculations of June, 1947-June, 1948, the following found in the hudgetary enquiry of March, 1947: 
Food, 52; Rent, 8; Clothing, 7; Fuel, 5; Electric Light, 1; Cleaning, 2; Education,.3.75; Tobacco and Cigarettes, 2.75; Doctors 
and Medicines, 2.75; Fares, 2.25; Household Equipment, 2.25; Hairdressing, 1.50;: Newspapers and Stationery, 1.50; Shoe 
Repairs, .5; Rates, .25. 
(ii) In respect of the calculations of September, 1948, onwards, the ‘following found -in the: budgetary enquiry of June, 1948: 
Food, 51; Rent, 9; Clothing, 7; Fuel, 4; Electric Light, 1; Cleaning, 2.5; Education, 3:5; Tobacco and: ‘Cigarettes, 3; Doc- 
tors and Medicines, 2.5; Fares, 2.25; Household Equipment, 1.75; Hairdressing, 1.50; Newspapers. and Stationery, 1.50; 
Shoe Repairs, .5; Rates, .25. 


(Il) RETAIL PRICE INDEX FIGURES, 1947, 1948, AND 1949, ON MARCH 1947 BASE. 

From the data obtained in enquiries at the end of the months of each quarters in\1947,' 1948, and’ 1949, movements in the retail 
prices of the consumer goods and charges for the services commonly purchased by the households of clerical and skilled technical 
workers in Hongkong, Retail Price Index Figures for these: periods have ‘been’ calculated, on a basis of an Index Figure of 100 
assigned to the average prices of such goods and services in March, 1947, as shown in the following Table. 

General Retail Price Index Figures on the same basis have also been calculated by applying, to the average percentage figures 
in respect of the changes in price since March, 1947, of each group of such goods and-sérvices, the ‘“weights’’ shown at the foot 
of the Table, reflecting the relative importance, according to amount and frequency..of outlay thereon, of each group in the pattern 
of expenditure of the average family of the above mentioned class of the community, as, found in, analyses of the budgets of such 
households obtained in family living enquiries conducted in March, 1947 and in June,1948. a ; 

The Index Figures for the month of December, 1949, as compared with those for the end of first quarter of the year 1947 
(100 in each case), show that there has been an increase in average .price levels above those ‘of. March, ‘1947,,in respect of eight 
groups, while in respect of four groups a decrease in average price levels is revealed. These changes, after application of the 
“weights,” are reflected by a rise of 12 points in the General Retail Price Index Figure, from 100 to 112 since March, 1947. 


Retail Price Indices on Basis March, 1947=100 


ss 


June Sept. Dec. Mar, June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
1947 1947 1947 1948 1948 1948 1948 1949 1949 1949 1949 


feIy Food Gneluding drinks)” ..%..... 90 96 83 93 86 97 90 92 112 111 122 
Tite TROWMG Lom Store ye x cauccoreteminreniets eters «ie 100 100 100 101 101 100 100 100 100 103 103 
III. Clothing (including footwear) ... 84 83 83 84 17 72 73 72 72 73 73 

IV, Fuel, Light & Cleaning: 
(EB) abl ieeateearicnn Raters tyeietans ai 93 121 98 96 88 101 104 102 107 107 110 
(bh) Blectrig Wight rm. seuss vei 90 79 79 aid 717 65 65 64 64 63 62 
(ce): ‘Cleaning: > Vee erent cic 95 101 93 95 94 95 96 91 95 96 93 

V. Other Items: 

Gy GEducation’” Faen.cc son os. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(ii) Tobacco & Cigarettes .... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 113 113 113 113 
(iii) Doctors & Medicines ..... 98 94 91 91 95 103 104 104 104: 105 104 
(EV) WIATOSIM Wires ete set ogee ss 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(v) Household Equipment .... 80 84 719 81 Mepes 76, 80 79 82: 89 108 
(vi) Hairdressing ieee ns « 100 104 104 105 103 112 111 108 105 114 125 
(vii) Newspapers & Stationery . 100 100 100 130 130 130 130 130 130 130 130 
(viii), Shoe Repairs ...-... <5... 83 76 75 75 13 82 87 81 79 78 79 
(ix) Be eRatesah om . seve crete te) oie) sor 100 100 100 100 100 100 10 100 100 100 100 
General Retail Price Index .......... 92 97 88 94 89 96 92 93 105 105 112 


(Mar, 1947=100) 
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Hongkong’s Trade 


Hongkong’s total trade in January 
1950 (excluding gold and@-specie) hada 
declared value of $560,939,706. This was 
fractionally below the previous month’s 
figure ($565,869,432), but 69% abpve 
that for January 1949 ($33%,147,371). 
Merchandise imported into the Colony 
in the first month of 1950 had a declar- 
ed value of $322,039,041, and exports 
were valued at $238,900,665, leaving a 
heavy adverse balance of $83,438386— 
almost 15% ofthe total trad& for the 
month,—as compared with fhe import 
excess in December of only $7,450,718, 
or 1.3% of the month’s total trade, and 
the favourable balance of $12,475,407, 
or 3.8% of the total, in January 1949. 
January 1950 imports were 12% above 
those for December $286,665,075, and 
more than double the figure for January 
of last year $159,335,982. January 1950 
exports dropped more than 14% belew 
December’s $279,214,357, but were over 
39% above those for January 1949 
$171,811,389. 


Trade with Countries 


Total trade with the United Kingdom 
was valuéd at $54.6 m. in January 1950, 
as compared with $45.5 m. in Decem- 
ber and $39.5 m. in the previous Janu- 
ary. January 1950 imports at: $46.8 m. 
were more than 30% above those for 
December $35.9 m. and 110% abave 
those for January 1949 $22.2 m. Ex- 
ports, however, were only $7.8 m. — a 
drop of 18% from the December figure 
$9.5 m. and 55% from that for January 
1949 $17.3 m. 

Trade with the British Empire, ex- 
cluding the United Kingdom, totalled 
$113.9 m., representing increases of 
23.5% and 73% respectively ‘ower 
December $92.2 m. and January 41940 
$65.8 m. 

Trade with China totalled $145 m., a 
decline of slightiy less than 15% from 
the previous month’s total $170.3 m., 
but an increase of 175% over the total 
for January 1949 $52.9 m. January 1950 
imports totalled $51.6 m:, as compared 
with $46.5 m, in December and $39.8 m. 
in the previous January. January 1950 
exports totalled $93.4 m. as compared 
with $123.7 m. it, December and only 
$13.1 m. in January 1948. 

January imports from North China, 
at $35.6 m., were 16% above those for 
the previous month $30:6 m., and almost 
278% above those for January 1949 
$9.4 m. Exports, however, at $41.6 m., 
dropped by more than 49.7% from the 
December level $62.3 m. although they 
were more than 14.34% as great as 
those. for January 1949 $2.7 m. January 
1950 imports from Central China were 
valued at $9.7 mi., 7.8% above those for 
December $9 m., and neariy 275% 
above those for the previous January 
$2.6 m., while exports at $30 m. drop- 
ped 31% below December ($43?5 m.) but 
were over 1041% as large as those for 
January 1949 $2.6 m. In the case of 
South China a heavy unfavourable 
trade balance in January 1949 was re- 
placed by a large export surplus m 
December and in January 1950. 
Imports during the latter montl. total- 
Jed $6.3 m., down 8.7% from Décember 


for January 1950 


$6.9 m. and almost 78% from January 
1949 .$27.8 m., while exports at $21.8 m. 
showed an increase of 22% over De- 
cember $17.9 m. and 180% over Janu- 
ary 1949 $7.8 m. 

In the exchange with Macao also, the 
Colony now has a considerable export 
surplus. January 19506 imports at $6.8 
m. were more than 10% below Decem- 
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ber’s $7.6 m. and 23.5% below January 
1949 $8.9 m., while exports at $27.4 m. 
were 19.4% below December $34 m. and 
270% above January 1949 $7.4 m. 

A similar pattern is observable in 
Hongkong’s trade with Japan; there 
was a small import surplus in January 
1949 and a sizable export surplus in 
December and in January 1950. Jan- 
uary 1950 imports came to $3.3 m., 23% 

(Continued on page 274) 


Hongkong‘s Trade in January 


Total Values of Imports & Exports of Merchandise by Countries 


Imports from Exports to 

Countries January January January January 

1949 1950 1949 1950 

$ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom”. 7.07.4... 22,154,535 46,760,086 17,311,202 7,847,488 
Australia! Or ates: a <--cete eat 8,854,754 9,317,347 1,525,413 3,033,900 
Canadatrn ss SOF: ..c2 otto 3,053,975 6,478,362 557,866 891,370 
Geylon! anise aiccns 199,747 127,782 940,017 159,409 
mast Africa. Wet |.ceeeee 24,681 284,167 238,898 782,058 
Png GE Saeko he wee ss 1,100,674 39,831,788 4,276,776 1,631,875 
Malaya ER Ses Ore 1,792,232 10,041,058 15,287,940 26,015,769 
New Zealand .......... 1,400 583,084 117,325 120,745 
North Borneo .......... 531,459 1,699,764 668,961 1,151,358 
Pakistan. - (Saisie een — 4,112,860 21,547,762 2,012,119 
South Africa ......, 813,542 443,298 106,444 546,719 
West “Africa > o...65. fac — — 333,392 254,921 
West: Indies 87 %.....6 cn ees. — 4,000 366,835 498,942 

British Commonwealth, 

QUner) 2G tees oes ie shetemite 2,654,654 2,978.42 820,591 805,164 
Aastra). eeeeeet. a.6 os ae 364,365 481,588 17,660 880 
Belsilin fo. sosc eee ee vs 1,432,712 2,395,784 766,971 660,172 
Burma: psaihgs sate aoe d ome 1,861,365 170,272 2,055,366 670,711 
Central America ...... 86,484 164,269 442,839 388,016 
China North: rahi. ese 9,422,141 35,614,618 2,712,885 41,637,487 
China, MidGle cicero otra 2,568,143 9,712,109 2,626,904 29,984,578 
China, sSouth? 2. eee cue 27,815,673 6,254,901 7,830,335 21,807,073 
Czechoslovakia ..,,...:.. 447,384 1,305,854 1,815 pos 
Denmark “Yo wae sn eancus 91,652 592,821 450,198 166,146 
PV DEN. Melton eee s alten — 194,697 660,842 187,625 
Panlands Moe eer ene! seer. 300,762 176,525 29,280 7,905 
PEEANCE pe tec cyt ONG. ste 2,800,800 3,477,705 1,949,881 346,146 
Fricindochinay cass sare. 0 733,133 1,428,625 2,748,298 1,251,526 
Germanys rn eae cee oe 435,310 1,674,099 3,229,999 1,060,278 
Howland reocwe ates aise 2,402,903 4,772,316. 1,189,108 1,643,813 
ER AGY snes 3 eke crbrs PERS — 10,000 356,432 20,618 
Ttaly . j... ssn. e esse ee eee. 1,591,478 3,113,430 2,736,682 674,478 
APT oye] eRe ee tine SERENE 8,493,968 3,266,615 8,249,685 10,709,752 
Korea, dNorthy sens aint 1,990,448 7,070,882 11,189,014 3,255,750 
Korea, Souths f2eon. eee 2,917,700 7,266,512 3,623,905 5,889,595 
Macadin iit: Satahsce Soeread 8,935,408 6,774,793 7,447,909 27,397,503 
NOL Way aieietatearaionstea he siete 391,277 3,283,618 262,130 111,110 
OPRAIY |. Saas wetness So anagere —_— 51,600 871,199 34,549 
Persia. heros shee ee 544,626 93,059 82,562 2,940 
Philippines! “Whig. a1 oe 436,296 538,937 9,242,909 2,293,810 
Poland -gas2es saa 56,591 501,168 zs ae 
Portugal’ Set scare soccer: 62,907 156,772 9,492 3,920 
Port. Bast Africa a0... _ — 651 191,284 
South America ...... 464,670 146,788 142,554 3,742,159 
RolofehbeW Wine Garoeuy coed Geoloe cab 29,136 68,040 — a 
Sitveden: «soto: neosepearie--00 ener 684,436 2,493,858 289,224 144,433 
Switzerland! Aiaf eee cnc 4,124,266 6,259,161 134,785 68,951 
ba bj ny: DU E-We (s ae ace eae go So 7,031,147 12,027,293 13,793,122 7,085,988 
TURKEY Firercistsleckatantcrey — 6,000 173,160 56,000 
3 OS a a Soe iii sfigges se eueNanol® 25,743,677 67,517,932 15,214,731 23,206,021 
U.S. of Indonesia... :....j.)- 2,510,283 8,771,007 5,126,837 6,164,747 
TS a akg aitet nae hreeeee — 4 a — 
Others’ ani cocsmnn cee 1,383,188 11,543,055 2,102,603 2,282,864 

Foetal.” Weer. csinanerosccemeeee 159,335,982 322,039,041 171,811,389 238,900,665 
Total Br. Commonwealth 41,181,652 122,662,338 64,099,422 45,751,837 
otal, Foreign? jocscor 118,154,329 199,376,703 107,711,967 193,148,828 
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below December $4.3 m. and 61% be- 
low January 1949 $8.5 m., and exports 
at $10.7 m. were almost 43% above De- 
cember $7.5 m. and 30.5% above Janu- 
ary 1949 $8.2 m. 

The balance of trade with South 
Korea was unfavourable in January 
of both years, though it was favour- 
able in December 1949. Imports in 
January 1950 totalled $7.3 m., almost 
250% above December $2.1 m. and 152% 
above the previous January $2.9 m., 
while exports at $5.9 m. were 31% 
above those for December $4.5 m. and 
64% higher than those for January 
1950. Overall trade with North Korea 
declined. January 1950 imports came 
to $7.1 m., which was 144% above De- 
cember $2.9 m. and 255% above Janu- 
ary 1949, but exports at $3.3 m. were 
94% below December $6.4 m. and 240% 
below January 1949 $11.2 m. 

The balance of trade with the United 
States continued to be unfavourable. 
Imports came to $67.5 m., up 11% from 
December $60.6 m. and 162% from the 
previous January $25.7 m. Exports at 
$23.2 m. were 2.5% below December 
$23.8 m. but almost 53% above Jan- 
uary of last year $15.2 m. 


Commodities 


Hongkong’s chief merchandise im- 
ports by value in January 1950 were 
yarns and threads $26.9 m. ($19.7 m. 
in December and $7.7 m. in the previ- 
ous January), chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals $24.5 m., ($22.4 m. and $9.6 m. 


respectively) and textile fabrics and 
small wares $24.1 m. ($26.5 m. and 
$7.7 m.). The major exports were mis- 


cellaneous crude or simply prepared 
products n.e.s. $20.7 m. ($21.8 m. in 
December and $13.7 m. in January 
1949), textile fabrics and small wares 
$17.5 m. ($24.5 m. and $23.5 m.), tex- 
tile materials raw or simply prepared 
$14.3 m. ($23.1 m. and $6.6 m.), and 
yarns and threads $14.1 m. ($16.8 m. 
and $12.6 m). Imports of gold and 
specie were valued at $905,184 ($11.5 
m. and $74,940) and exports at $6.8 m. 
($6.9 m. and $1.1 m.). 

As compared with December, the 
principal import increases were in the 
following categories of merchandise: 
cereals $7 m. ($975,803), manufactured 
cereal products $13.8 m. ($11 m.), sugar 
and sugar confectionery $6.7 m. ($4.5 
m.), animal feedstuffs $5.8 m. ($1.4 m.), 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals $24.5 m. 
($22.4 m.), dyeing, tanning and colour- 
ing substances $10.9 m. ($6.8 m.), tex- 
tile materials, raw or simply prepared 
$10.3 m. ($8.3 m.), yarns and threads 
$26.9 m. ($19.7 m.), made-up textile 
articles other than clothing $14.9 m. 
($11.8 m.), iron and steel $8.7 m. ($6.6 
m.), non-electrical machinery and ap- 
pliances $7.2 m. ($5.4 m.), and miscel- 
laneous crude or simply prepared pro- 
ducts n.e.s. $13.9 m. ($8 m.). ° The 
major import declines were in: fishery 
products $7.6 m. ($11.3 m.), coffee, tea, 
cocoa and spices $3.5 m. ($6.2 m.), 
rubber $2.6 m. ($5.1 m.), textile fabrics 
and small wares $24.1 m. ($26.5 m.) 
heating and power products $14.5 m. 
($16.8 m.), and precious metals and 
stones $833,729 ($2.7 m.). The chief 
export gains were: sugar and sugar con- 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG CURRENCY 


At the end of 1949 the total amount 
of bank notes in circulation was $802.9 
million of which the Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp. accounted for 
$753.3 m. or 93.83%, the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia & China $45.3 
m. and the Mercantile Bank of India 
$4.1 m. 

The highest amount of notes in cir- 
culation during last year was recorded 
in April ($880.9 m.) and the lowest in 
December ($802.9 m.) the decrease 
having been due to the reflux of local 
currency previously hoarded and used 
as general means of payment in Kwang- 
tung. At present some $150 m. of the 
local currency is estimated to be held 
in Kwangtung and, to a small extent, 
also in other parts of. China, mainly 
Shanghai. The currency requirements 
of the Colony’s merchants having risen 
during the conspicuous advance in gen- 
eral economic activity in 1949, there 
was on this score an expansion in the 
note issue which however was obscured 
by the fact of the continual return of 
HK$ from Canton and other South 
China cities (particularly noticeable 
after the political change-over in Can- 
ton of last October). 

Considering the all-round rise in 
commercial, financial and _ industrial 
activity in Hongkong the amount of 
bank notes in circulation appears small 
especially when taking into account the 
persisting oriental habits of effecting 
payments in notes rather than in che- 
ques and keeping in private homes 
unusually large amounts of notes. 

Government-issued notes of $1, 10, 5, 
2 and 1 cents denomination as well as 
5 and 10 cents coins are estimated to 
amount to a total of $25 million in cir- 
culation here and in Kwangtung. The 
Financial Secretary has failed to make 
a statement as to the total amount of 


fectionery $7.5 m. ($1.9 m.), animal 
feedstuffs $3.2 m. ($1.9 m.), footwear 
$4.2 m. ($2.5 m.), non-electrical ma- 
chinery and appliances $5 m. ($2 m.), 
and manufactured articles n.e.s. $10.3 
m. ($9.1 m.). The major losses were in: 
fishery products $4.2 m. ($7.8 m.), 
manufactured cereal products $4 m. 
($7.6 m.), vegetables $7.4 m. ($9 m.), 
oilseeds $3.5 m. ($4.8 m.), animal and 
vegetable oils $3.4 m. ($7.6 m.), chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals $13.7 m. ($14.5 
m.), dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances $8.5 m. ($10.8 m.), rubber $3.6 
m. ($4.7 m.), pulp and products $10.5 
m. ($11 m.), textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared $14.3 m. ($23.1 m.), 
yarns and threads $14.1 m. ($16.8 m.), 
textile fabrics and small wares, $17.5 m. 
($24.5 m.), made-up textile articles 
other than clothing $13.9 m. ($16.8 m.), 
heating and power products $11 m. 
($13.3' m.), iron and steel $4.7 ($5.7 
m.), non-ferrous base metals $3 m. 
($4.7 m.), manufactures of base metals 
n.e.s. $8.3 m. ($11.1 m.), and miscel- 
laneous crude or simply prepared pro- 
ducts n.e.s. $20.7 m. ($21.8 m.). 


$1 notes, subsidiary notes and coins 
issued and estimated to be still in cir— 
culation. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF BANK 
NOTES IN CIRCULATION 


(Index based on 31st December, 1947 figure 
$675,162,086) 

Month & Year Total Index 

$ 

31st December, 1947 675,162,086 100 
June, 1948 . 733,732,427 109 
July, x 752,663,109 111 
August, - 756,479,275 112 
September, ,, ..-. 788,793,244 117 
October, yo ee €09,994,843 115 
November, ,, ..-. 757,787,233 112 
December, ,, ... 783,206,709 116 
Monthly Average, 

July/Dec., 1948 .. 769,154,069 114 
January, 1949 .... 822,083,763 122 
February, » «++. 841,783,331 125: 
March, 5) peel gBOs eel 42000 bee: 
April, » «+-- 880,952,687 131 
May, 5) cots ci 8 811,082, 196. 130) 
June, .-- 875,111,090 130- 
Monthly Average, 

Jan./June, 1949 -. 860,114,082 128 
July, 1949 .... 857,128,361 127 
August, Fores, | 830,069,601 — 124 
September, ,, .... 805,625,497 119 
October, » -+-. 805,345,795 119 
November, ,, .... 803,293,774 119 
December, ,, ... 802,924,076 119 
Monthly Average, 

July/Dec., 1949 .. 818,482,851 121 


HONGKONG COMPANIES 


During 1949 a total of 263 private 
and public companies with’ limited 
liability were registered by the Regis— 
trar of Companies at the Supreme 
Court. Their aggregate capital was 
$313% million. The largest percentage: 
of registered companies was found in 
the group of $100,000 to 4% m., followed 
by the group registering a capital each 
of $1 to 5 m., and the group of % m. 
to-1 mm, 

During the 3 postwar years of 1947- 
49 a total of 773 limited liability com- 
panies with a_ capital of $1611.6 m. 
were registered (thus giving an average: 
of $2.08 m. per company). 

The growth of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity in the Colony in the 
postwar years is however inadequately 
represented by these figures althougn 
they are impressive as they stand. The 
number of partnerships, especially 
among Chinese merchants and finan- 
ciers, and the amount of capital sub- 
scribed is huge but estimates are 
difficult to advance. 

A notable feature of Hongkong’s: 
postwar company history is the almost 
entire absence in the promotion of | 
public companies with shares listed at 
the stock exchange. From. this fact 
one can deduce the comparative ease of 
financing enterprises by taking recourse 
to family and other connections as well 
as to bank credit on long and very 
modest terms. On the other hand, there 
have been few outlets for capital in the 
field of financing schemes on a very 
large scale such as_ utilities and reat 
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restate companies while political consi- 
derations, accentuated by the emergence 
-of the Chinese Communist Party as the 
ruler of all of China, have acted as a 
-brake on investments of such a type as 
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to make the flotation of a public com- 
pany ‘necessary. Shanghai refugee 
capital which has played a conspicuous 
part in the development of postwar 
Hongkong has usually financed enter- 
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prises on a private partnership basis 
and only in the case of the operation 
of industries, such as cotton spinning 
mills, found it convenient to establish 
private limited liability companies. 


REGISTRATION OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC COMPANIES IN HONGKONG 


HONGKONG FREE MARKET 


Gold:—Last week opened at $292, 
closed 293%, for .945 fine hongping tael 
(=1.2033 ozs troy, 37.42684155 grams). 
Highest & lowest rates of last week, in 
HK$:—per .945 hongping tael 29514— 
28834, equiv. to .99 fine tael 309.30— 
30244, or .99 fine oz 257.04—251.39. 

Crossrates US$38%—39. (Overseas 
rates from 39 lowest in Zurich to 42 
in Tangier with some eastern European 
capitals also buying around 42. Bang- 
kok crosses 3844 to 39%). 

Compared with February 1948 (high- 
est per .99 tael HK$320, lowest 296; 
crosses US$50% high, 4734 low) the 
current prices per tael in HK$ are 


approx. unchanged but crossrates today- 


are lower by about 214% 
average). 

Local gold holders and the over- 
bought speculation while retaining the 
value of their precious metal in terms 
of HK$ and sterling have suffered a 
considerable loss in terms of US$—due 
not entirely to sterling devaluation and 
free market depreciation of HK$ but 
to the changed situation in China and 
the consequent overstocking of gold in 
the Colony; in spite of constant decline 
of gold imports into China following 
the expansion of communist authority 
and eventual cessation of absorption of 
gold in all of China, Macao imports 
continued beyond a reasonable limit to 
which. development was added, with 
growing momentum, the reflux of gold 
from China into Hongkong for the pur- 
pose of converting such gold into for- 
eign exchange (to enable traders to 
buy goods abroad) or to keep it in 
local deposit boxes rather than in 
homes in China. 

Forward gold speculation (hedging 
for interest paid daily by overbought to 
oversold sector) remained in favour of 


(monthly 


sellers and amounted for the 7 days 
week to 29 cts. or at weekly average 
price of $2925g to an annual interest 
of 5.15% (against in recent weeks of 
about 15% p.a.). 

The higher prices and better outlook 
for gold exports to India and Europe 
discourage forward selling and stimu- 
late speculative buying. For the first 
time in many months local prices re- 
mained behind Canton and Macao. Car- 
ton, where gold possession as in rest of 
China is not proscribed but dealing is 
prohibited, enjoys, pear! since 
official ban on HK$ holding and use of 
this (or any other foreign currency) 
as means of payment, a _ flourishing 
underground bullion market with in- 
vestors changing over from ‘hot’ HK$ 
to gold (in .99 fine ornaments of the 
usual crude type and bars and foreign 
coins). Consequently, prices are rising 
as demand, for first time since com- 
munist take-over last Oct. 15, exceeds 
supply. The difference in Hongkong- 
Canton prices, being in favour of 
Canton, stimulated local exports (un- 
recorded) into Kwangtung and stopped 
the long observed inflow of gold frora 
the neighbouring province into the 
Colony. Macao reacted quickly to 
changed sentiment in Canton and at 
the same time boosted prices on ac- 
count of some larger bullion exports 
having been arranged, at small profit 
only, to various destinations with cus- 
tomers believed to be mainly in India. 
Highest & lowest Canton and Macao 
prices (per .99 fine tael) respectively 
HK$320—300, and HK$313—304%4. 

Local stocks, both investment and 
ready trading have not experienced 
any tangible decline and are still es- 
timated at 350,000 taels (equiv. to 
about 420,000 ozs troy) as far as ready 
delivery bullion (including mortgaged 


SF a ORC: Oa S 5 Totals 
ono ao8 88828 82 & 88 B25 
aoa ds Si@ecna 22 5.5 cig c 2.6, 50S eee 
m «63S SBR SER SEE SSS SES SOB SER SOHSoa sy of Capital 
RB SSaSssasssnegse asd & § FS AS* Companies § F 
1947 Total .... 9 3 12 14 116 43 15 9 12 2 — 1 296 494,014,500 
O48) Total =e . 6 9 2 9 6 60 37 60 16 10 3 i i 214 804,126,956 
2 1949 ae Seats 3 1 1 — 6 4 9 3 1 i 25 49,220,000 
33 Ae sug Cares 1 —- _ = 5) 3 5 2 1 => SS = 17 39,210,050 
= ‘ieee 5 aparece _— — 1 2 6 6 6 1 1 — 23 35,370,000 
- PU Series — --- 1 — 8 7 6 2 — - —_—- — 24 26,014,020 
Pee MAY ccs 2 1 1 — 9 2 5 1 1 - —- — 22 24,545,000 
a SOE Cone 2 — — — 5 4 6 3 — = =—- — 20 29,131,000 
aD UES, Ue. eee — —_ — — 4 3 3 1 — —- — — 11 10,650,000 
ATL me —_— A 1 1 5 7 5 1 — _—- —_—- — 20 17,640,000 
po Deptt’ Ake — —- — 1 10 6 11 1 — —- —- — 29 23,760,000 
LOC e caer, = 3 — 2 — 7 4 6 — — - —- — 22 10,420,000 
3 es see eho — — — — 9 6 9 — a —- —- — 25 29,870,000 
ee OC ats. 3s 1 — — 8 10 i) 1 — —- —_—- — 25 17,700,000 
1949"Total —..+,.,> 10 1 7 4 82 62 76 16 5 —- —- — 263 313,530,070 
Note:—The above table does not include companies struck off the Register during the year. 


bars) is concerned; the amount of 
hoarded gold in the possession of local 
and refugee (mostly Shanghai) in- 
vestors cannot be estimated with any 
degree of accuracy (approx. 1 million 
ozs might be a good guess). 

Unrecorded exports went to Canton, 
Macao, Bangkok and further west 
(some seizures by police and revenue 
officers were reported in the press) 
and smaller quantities to Japan. Im- 
ports, part of which was also reported 
as seized with Court action following, 
were arriving here from Taiwan and 
North China. Gold disinvestment in 
Taiwan, both by official and private 
organisations, continues proceeds being 
used either for conversion into US 
accounts, payment of ordered cargo or 
investment in Hongkong real estate and 
other ventures. 

Official gold prices: Hongkong $200 
per oz troy, London 248/-, New York 
US$35 (or 250 s. at exchange US$2.80), 
Bombay Rs.116.13.0 per tola (8/8th of 
oz) or 467s. 3d. per fine oz, Alexandria 
Piastres 152 per dirhem or 310s. 10d. 
per fine oz. 

Hongkong free market price of last 
week approx. 27% above parity (in 
terms of sterling) and about 10% above 
official US Treasury price. 


US$:—Highest & lowest rates of last 
week in HK$: US notes 652—649, DD 
6541%4—6491%4, TT 658—652%. Cross- 
rates at HK$/£ parity (1/3d. or $16 
per £) US$2.438—2.452; at official 
bank’s. selling rate (1/2-13/16 or 
$16.2025) US$2.462—2.483. 

Against London/New York parity of 
2.80 local crosses are lower by 11.3 to 
13%. Against official bank’s_ selling 
rate of TT New York (US$17%4 per 
HK$100 or HK$579.71 per US$100) 
local free market rate was 12% to 
134%2% higher. 
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soe ee bt eee ee ee See 


Compared with February of last 
year (highest & lowest TT New York 
HK$519%—511, crosses 3.13—3.08) the 
free market rate is now 26% higher. 
Holders of HK$ accounts have thus 
suffered a loss of about 26% in terms 
of US$ while the purchasing power of 
the local dollar has only declined by 
approx. 12 to 15% (which means that 
cost of living has advanced both on 
account of the official devaluation of 
sterling, of higher free market rates of 
US$ and the repercussions of the Chin- 
ese civil war on the food supply posi- 
tion of Hongkong). 

Overseas rates for area account ster- 
ling are more or less in line with local 
open market crossrates; New York 
quotes highest, between 2.42—2.48, 
Zurich, Paris, Milan lowest around 
2.42—2.44. (Security sterling has re- 
mained steady between 1.70—1.75 for 
bonds and 1.85—1.92 for industrials 
with South African Mining shares only 
quoting slightly lower than area ac- 
count sterling; New York offering 
better buying rates than most western 
European centres). 


Free Market Gold (.945 fine hongping 
tael) and TT New York rates:— 


Gold US$ 

February high low high low 
VANES eae 292 2884, 658 653 
re eet sie 292 28834 653% 652% 
USF wicene ae 293% 2913%4 655 653 
eae Re 295% 292% 654% 653 
7A lee iS the 295 293% 654 653 

Silver:—Highest & lowest rates of 


last week in HK$:—per .99 fine tael 
4.95—4.93%, per HK and Mexican 
silver dollar coin 3.13—3.11%, per 
Chinese dollar coin 3.15—3.13%, per 5 
pes of 20 cts. coins 2.90—2.85. The fine 
oz cost around 4.10 or around 62% to 
62% US cents, thus making exports 
profitable which, for several months 
past could not get moving because of 
higher than world market prices paid 
in China. 

New York quotes unchanged and so 
does London. Large quantities of 
coins and ingots are shipped to UK 
and US part of which precious cargo 
has earlier been imported by the same 
countries into China’ when the KMT 
government ordered silver dollar coins 
abroad for distribution among the army 
and civil servants. Now that in China 
the People’s Bank yuan is the sole 
legal tender the circulation of silver 
coins, legalised under KMT rule, has 
been suspended by the Peking govern- 
ment and holders in China are selling 
these coins against Chinese currency or 
foreign exchange. Local stocks are 
growing as imports (unrecorded) from 
China and Taiwan continue but ex- 
porters are always on the look-out for 
more cargo, the offtake in New York 
being brisk while London also buys 
larger lots though not for domestic 
consumption (usually for re-shipment 
against dollars to foreign countries). 


Chinese Exchange Market:—Native 
banks and dealers in exchange quoted 
last week following highest & lowest 
rates (per 100 in China and Taiwan):— 
DD Canton HK$100% — 97%, TT 
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HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 


Agreed merchant rates of Hongkong Exchange Banks Association as from 


February 23 :— 
Maximum Selling Minimum Buying HK$ per 
Foreign HK$ per Foreign Foreign 
Currency | foreign Currency Currency: 
per HK$ unit. | per HK$ unit 
ae a ae eae i 
London 1/2 13/16 16.202532 oe ae aay Ear 
1/2 31/32 30 days. 16.033403 
1/3 60 & 90 days 6. 
1/3 1/32 120 days. 15.966736 
‘D. if under L/Credit | 16. 
ys i CRS fla fed V3 1/16 OP: vithout L/Credit | 15.933610 
fer oie 1/32nd. up every 30 days 
te 
i .D. if under L/Credit|] 15.802469 
West Africa & | 1/2 19/16 | 16202992 | M5 1738 6D. ‘without L/Creait| 15.737705 
ee 1/32nd. up every 30 days. 
i eS 1.2012012 
India 82 1/4 1.2158055 = io OD. 11976048 
83 5/8 7 & 30 days. 1.1958147 
83 3/4 60 days. 1.1940299 
83 1/8 90 days. 1.1922504 
‘D. if under L/Credit} 1.1922504 © 
ie ag ae mo aa a OD. without L/Credit| 1.1904762 
84 1/2 30 & 60 days. 1.1834320 
1.1985019 
eta! 3 bee ac eT OD. 11949216 
7 5 1.1931395 
< 60 A 1.1913626 
90 2 1.1895911 
1.7334778 
Pakistan 57 1.7543860 oh shies pa 516017 
57 1/8 30 & 60 days. 1.7278616 
8 TE xés4OD. 1.8823529 
Malaya 52 5/8 1.9002375 bee en Ae es re 
53 5/16 60 days. 1.8757327 
0 
New York 17 1/4 5.7971014 or - D. Herre 
60 5.6939502 
Canada 18 15/16 5.2805281 High 5.2117264, 
5 T. 12.800000 
Australia 1/76 7/16 13.016949 ei eae 
TT 15.933610 
New Zealand 1/2 13/16 16.202532 aS geo 


Swatow HK$104—101, TT Amoy US$ 
67—66, TT Shanghai gold 84%-—83%, 
US currency 9444—92, TT Taiwan gold 
85—83, US currency 9844—93%. 

The People’s Bank yuan quoted 
erratically; while during Chinese New 
Year (Feb. 17-19) up to 10,000 bought 
only HK$1, last week rates moved 
around 5,000. Local money changers 
quoted from 4,800 to 6,000 per HK$1. 
Official rates Of the Bank of China in 
Canton remain unchanged since Feb. 3: 
TT and note rate Hongkong PB$3700, 
with official crosses at HK$6.42 per US$ 
and US$2.236 per £. 

Hongkong currency, for years the 
generally accepted and demanded 
means of payment in Kwangtung, is 
now banned and possession is also 
forbidden; the energetic enforcement 
of this rule and the terrorising propa- 
ganda accompanying it have so far. not 
produced the officially desired results 
as inflation of the PB$ is accelerating 
and in spite of a successful drive for 
Victory Bonds subscription — pumped 
into the city under high pressure poli- 
tical steam—cost of living is advancing 
and the hoarding of gold and foreign 
currencies encouraged. 


Unofficial Exchange Markets:—Indo- 
china piastre advanced and showed 
strength. From last year’s low of 
around HK$7% per 100 piastres the 
rate slowly crept up until last week it 
improved from $12.65 to 15.10 (for- 
ward sales). Banque de l’Indochine 
sells 3.55 piastres per HK$1 against 
free market rate of 6.65 piastres at 
present. There is a_ relatively large 
speculation carried on in Indochinese 
currency both for merchant require- 
ments and for arbitrage via Saigon- 
Paris. 


Indonesian. guilders quoted $24.30 to 
24.70 per 100 Nica guilders (postwar 
issue) and $23%—24 per 100 Java 
Bank guilders (prewar issue but re- 
cognised by the authorities as legal 
tender). Siamese baht quoted from 
$28.40 to 284 for large, and $27.80 to 
28 for small denomination notes. 

Bank of England notes sold from 
$15.10—15.19 while in Néw York they 
fetched US$2.42—2.44 (the local rates’ 
US$ equivalent is about 2.30 thus a 
profit is being derived from exporting 
pound notes from here or Macao to 
New York). 
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Australian pound notes from $13.40— 
13.60, Canadian dollars from 5.59—5.66 
(about 14% below the US$ while offi- 
cially Montreal quotes 10% below 
New York). Indian rupee 1.104%4—1.11, 
Burmese rupee .86 — .89, Ceylonese 
rupee .98, Malayan dollar 1.80—1.80%. 


Philippine peso recovered slightly 
but is still heavily depreciated; rates 
from $2.4544—2.52 per peso. The de- 
preciation against the official par value 
(US$1 per 2 pesos) amounts now to 
about 24% (end of January it was 
35%). Macao pataca being quoted here 
by a few money changers is around 86 
to 87 patacas per HK$100 (a premium 
on the Macao currency of about 15%) 
against officially at par. 


THE HONGKONG DOLLAR 


The local dollar is fixed at 1s. 3d. or 
$16 per £ a_ relationship which was 
instituted after the end of the last war 
and has been maintained throughout 
the postwar years. Every local dollar 
note issued is covered by a ls. 3d. de- 
posit in London. The present bank 
note issue amounts to about $800 mil- 
lion or an equivalent of £50 m. 


The Exchange Banks Association 
fixes, in consultation, the maximum 
and minimum selling and buying rates 
respectively which are called ‘agreed 
merchant rates’. The banks’ selling 
rate for sterling can only move between 
two pegs, viz. 1/2-13/16 ($16.202532 
per £), the lowest, and 1/2-15/16 
($16.066946), the highest. US$ rates 
are similarly restricted at the highest 
and lowest peg, viz. US$17% (HK$ 
5.7142857) and 17% (HK$5.7971014). 


Owing to the peculiar geographic 
and economic position of the Colony 
a free exchange market is permitted 
to operate with only a few controls 
exercised by the Exchange Controller 
(an Assistant Financial Secretary). 
Sterling inward and outward remit- 
tances are, if exceeding £500 per day, 
put under control but banks are not 
required to submit clients’ orders, to 
effect an outward transfer or to enter 
an inward remittance into their ac- 
counts, to the Exchange Control if such 
transactions concern commercial busi- 
ness or are otherwise exempt from 
official supervision. For all financial 
business other than of a purely specu- 
lative nature permission to transfer 
HK$ from here to any part of the 
sterling area or to receive sterling 
from any part of the sterling area is 
freely granted. Hongkong is thus in 
the sterling area but also enjoys the 
operation of a free market with a 
minimum of controls and restrictions, 
a matter which has proved conducive 
to the over-all prosperity of the Col- 
ony. Time and again rumours are 
circulated, mostly in the _ speculative 
gold forward market, to the effect that 
the sterling/HK$ relation will be re- 
vised; these rumours were never be- 
lieved by responsible merchants and 
financiers and they have been categori- 
cally denied. 


Hongkong Stock Market 


Since the resumption of business 
after the Chinese New Year holidays, 
the Market has behaved erratically. 
At one time there did not lack signs of 
an improvement and an absence of 
Sellers. These signs were followed by 
an air of uncertainty, not knowing in 
which direction the cat would jump. 
Dividends, which must be considered 
satisfactory, are being declared, but 
they have little or no effect, and quota- 
tions for the most part are wobbly. 
Closing tone, uncertain. 

The following dividend announce- 
ments for 1949, were made during the 
week:—H.K. Electrics, Final $1.70 Free 
of Tax, Kwong Sang Hong, Final, $10.00 
Less Tax, Hongkong Ropes, Dividend 
$1, and Bonus $1, both Free of Tax. 

Business reported during the week: 
$1,603,855 (shares sold 79,772). 

Business done during last week:— 

High Low Sales 


H.K. Govt. 4% Loan 98 98 $12,000 
do 312% ,, (1948) 98 98 $202,000 
BK Bank - 265i « 1500 1490 48 
Union Insurance ... 615 615 96 
Union Waterboats .. 25 25 200 
Asia Navigation ... 95 .9215 21,000 
N. Point Wharves .. 6 6 1,500 
EK Docks 9. Giijst:. 19 1815 4,300 
C. Providents ...... 12 12 1,700 
Shanghai Docks ... 545 542 2,700 
Wheelock Marden .. 2716 2746 300 
H.K. & S. Hotels .. 11.40 10.80 14,400 
BLK. Tsands ...<..05 50 49 833 
Shanghai Lands ... 1.95 1.95 1,500 
Humphreys ........ 11 11 2,000 
H.K. Tramways .... 1512 1515 1,900 
Star Ferry <....2.++ 9215 9245 100 
China Lights (O) .. 12 11.80 4,600 
do N) :. 9 8.90 867 

HK. Electrics ...... 31 30 2,890 
Macao Electrics .... 20 20 4,000 
Cement se Wsceacupene 271% 2615 8,250 
Dairy Farms ....... 4134 4115 900 
Watson’) (Rered-cmen 4934 49 5,900 
Lane Crawfords .... 20 20 400 
China Entertainment —_ — 100 
WAMRYZE)  eisicis ihioe sacs 4 6,500 
Ewoi Cotton 0. ..005.- 4 3.70 4,400 
Shanghai Kedah ... 3 1,000 


ad 7 | 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


Chinese Communist, Trade Control 


The Communist authorities in China 
are extending their control over the 
country’s trade. ‘The Péking Radio 
announced on’ February 21st’ that all 
exports of bristles, soya beans and 
metallic ores ‘of': ‘tungsten, tin and anti- 
money will be ‘handled by the state, in 
accordance ‘with the’ provisional mea- 
sures for the unified purchase and sale 
of export goods recently promulgated 
by the Ministry of Trade. Private 
dealers in China excluding Manchuria 
will still be; permitted to purchase and 


process, although not to export, bristles, 
ae may export as well as buy oils and 
ats. 

State-owned trading companies are 
also playing an increasingly important 
part in the exchange of goods between 
town and countryside. Between Octo- 
ber and December 1949 for example, 
the state-owned North China Local 
Products Company in Tientsin bought 
various products of the local country- 
side equivalent to more than 15,000 
tons of millet, the sales of which were 
sufficient to support 620,000 peasants 
for one month. Local co-operatives 
and branches of the state-owned trad- 
ing companies in return supply the 
peasants with such industrial goods as 
cloth, yarn, kerosene, coal, salt, sugar, 
matches and rubber products. 


Hongkong’s Trade in Rubber 


Hongkong’s imports and exports of 
raw rubber, smoked rubber sheets and 
substitutes in 1949 amounted in value 
to $70,280,795 and in’ quantity to 
804,356 piculs. Imports were 432,252 
piculs valued at $37,590,133 and ex- 
ports 372,104 piculs at $32,690,662. 
Imports for the year exceeded exports 
by 60,148 piculs valued at $4,899,471; 


local manufacturers of rubber goods in. 


particular, apart from other factories, 
consume a large proportion of these 
imports, the balance being available for 
re-export purposes. 

Malaya was the chief supplier of 
rubber with imports from that source 
amounting to 361,792 piculs valued at 
$33,084,235 or 88% of the total, imports 
from Indonesia took second place with 
27,183 piculs at $2,480,816. or 6.6%, 
while British North Borneo, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Indochina and Burma 
between them supplied 43,377 piculs to 
the value of $2,025,082 or 5.38%. 

North China took the bulk of the 
re-exports from Hongkong with 226,137 
piculs at $20,072,118 or 61.4%, North 
and South Korea came next with 
87,113 piculs to the value of $7,689,778 
or 23.5%, and Central and South China, 
Macao, Japan, USA and other coun- 
tries took 58,854 piculs at $4,928,766 or 
15%. 

November was the peak month for 


imports, whiéh amounted to 99,357 
piculs at $7,350,317, or 20.9% of the 
total imports, and also for exports 


which totalled 69,717 piculs at $6,304,- 
610 or 18.7% of the total. 
The following table sets out in. detail 


imports and exports of rubber by 
months during 1949:— 
Imports Exports 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
January 14,595 1,380,008 8,289 _ 716,373 
February 15,749 1,429,684 16,714 1,470,477 
March 9,768 1,661,973 20,677 1,844,245 
April 11.313 1,020,388 9,114 816,775 
May 27,853 2,334,867 26,702 2,162,805 
June 7,388 1,491,132 13,853 1,151,556 
July 27,853 2,334,867 26,702 2,162,805 
August 47,760 3,810,512 40,274 3,299,669 
Sept. 49,837 4,626,032 58,521 5,205,257 
Oct. 54,498 5,640,521 48,069 4,446,760 
Nov. 99,357 7,350,317 69,717 6,304,610 
Dec. 46.281 4,509,827 ,472 3,109,330 
eS Se es 
Total 432,252 37,590,133 372,104 32,690,662 
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Worid Tin and Tin-plate Production 


World tin output in October 1949 
amounted to 13,400 long tons (Septem- 
ber, 13,200 long tons). The output in 
Bolivia in that month was 2191 (2690) 
tons, that of Malacca increased fur- 
ther from 4667 to 4905 tons. The pro- 
duction in Indonesia rose slightly, viz. 
to 2391 tons. The figures of production 
in November 1949 point to a fall in the 
output of the Belgian Congo, viz. from 
1209 tons in October to 949 tons in 
November, but show a considerable 
rise in the export of Bolivia, viz. from 
2191 to 3643 tons. The world output of 
tin metal in October 1949 remained 
unchanged at 14,200 tons. Exports of 
tin metal in October were estimated 
at 9,200 tons, being substantially more 
than those in the three preceding 
months, which totalled 7000, 8300 and 
6800 tons respectively. The export of 
Malaca in October 1949 amounted to 
5251 tons, against 2784 tons in Septem- 
ber. November exports receded to 2604 
tons. The world tin stocks at the end 
of September 1949 were estimated at 
128,400 tons of tin and tin concentrates 
(excluding the strategical tin stocks 
in the United States), against 130,300 
tons at the end of August and 138,400 
tons at the end of July. The world tin- 
plate production in October 1949 was 
estimated at 172,000 tons or less than 
half the normal production. The fall 
is dué to the strike in the American 
steel industry; in the United States 
the tin-plate production dropped from 
352,200 tons in September to only 71,- 
963 tons in October 1949. The British 
tin-plate production in October 1949 
49,000 tons. 


Copra Exports from Indonesia 
Exports of copra in November 1949 
totalled 20,212 tons, against 16,217 tons 
in October. Of the copra exported in 
November 19,227 tons. was from East 
Indonesia and 985 tons from Sumatra 
(Indragiri). The total copra exports 
over the period from January to 
November 1949 amounted to 281,352 
tons, against 225,804 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. Total annual 
exports in the previous years were as 
follows. 1946: 54.098 tons, 1947: 152,639 


tons, 1948: 242,245 tons, Jan.-Nov. 
1949: 281,352 tons. 
Rubber Exports from Indonesia 


Exports of rubber from Indonesia in 
the third quarter of 1949 totaled 109,- 
649 metric tons, compared with 95,364 
tons exported.‘ in the corresponding 
period of 1948. Exports for the first 9 
months of 1949: 285,861 tons. This total 
included 114,855 tons of estate rubber 
and 171,006 tons of native rubber. Ex- 
ports in the full year 1948 were 279,- 
984 tons. 


Medicinal 
China. 
Chahar ranks first in North China 

in production of medicinal herbs, with 

annual normal collection at 25,000, 000 

catties. Ninety-five percent of the 


Herbs Production in North 
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herbs aré shipped to Ankuo County, 
Hopei, for processing, and _ before 
World War II, part was exported 
through Tientsin, 

After liberation from the Japanese, 
the Chahar Native Product Company 
was established in Kalgan and plans 
were made to purchase 3,480,000 catties 
between August 1949 and January 
1950. The fulfilment of these plans 
were affected by suspension of traffic 
due to epidemics. 

Chincheng County harvested very 
poor crops in 1949, meeting on an 
average requirements for only 3 
months. The co-opreatives worked out 
a winter production plan which in- 
cluded the collection of 4,000,000 
catties of medicinal herbs. (1 catty- 
about 1-1/3 pounds.) 


Cotton Situation In Manchuria 


The area planted to cotton in 
North Eastern Manchuria dropped to 
14,000 hectares in 1948, compared with 
101,124 hectares in 1937 which pro- 
duced 19,673 metric tons (of 2,205 
pounds each). In pre-war years, more 
than half the raw cotton used in the 
North Eastern area was imported, 
mostly from India. Operable spindles 
in that area are said to have totaled 
400,000 as of the middle of 1949 com- 
pared with 254,590 in 1936; 356,972 in 
1939; and 541,172.in 1945. 


Philippine Abaca Production and 
Exports 
Abaca output in the Philippines in 
November 1949 totaled 35,542 bales, 
bringing the January-November total 
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to 473,100 bales of which 9,886 were 
decorticated fiber. Production in 1949 
has been estimated at 510,000 bales— 
76,608 bales less than in 1948. 

Exports of abaca in the first 11 
months of 1949 totaled 429,972 bales 
compared with 550,688 bales in the 
like period of 1948. The Rehabilitation 
Finance Corporation is granting loans 
to further production, and a plan to 
develop 7,500 hectares of land in 
Davao has been approved. 


Penicillin Production in Japan 


With the adoption in mid-July of a 
new grading system as the turning 
point, the penicillin industry has been 
making a spectacular advance from 
oil wax to oil procaine varieties. Five 
new grades officially prescribed are oil 


Hongkong’s Trade with Far Eastern and South East Asian Countries 


Post-War Trade of Hongkong with the other countries in East 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East of the 


Asia represented on 
United Nations. 


IMPORTS 
Value of Imports and Percentage of total Imports in Hongkong 
Sources 1946 1947 8. 1949 
$ % of Total $ % of Total $ % of Total $ % of Total 

Trade Trade Trade Trade 
Burin a weiss case. 2 — 17,130,273 1.10 34,241,261 1.65 18,403,904 67 
Ceylon oak siavtetanis comet 244,782 .02 1,477,197 .09 1,328,744 .06 1,862,132 .07 
French Indochina ...... 59,120,561 6.33 20,094,482 1.30 30,179,253 1.45 21,508,457 78 
India and Pakistan 55,476,152 5.94 45,527,005 2.94 47,484,152 2.28 90,346,595 3.28 
Mala va: sk..dtitincttelels ou 69,250,698 7.42 102,408,016 6.61 84,654,834 4.07 108,214,256 3.93 
Philippines? is. eyes oe" 15,983,109 1.71 15,030,042 97 10,106,187 48 15,687,494 57 
PP ATA ete (SoS el 29,387,101 3.15 59,902,478 3.86 96,223,503 4.63 110,189,000 4.01 
U.S. of Indonesia ..... 5,141,641 oo 21,487,062 1.38 41,219,734 1.98 39,008,108 1.42 
Total S. E. Asia Region 234,604,044 25.13 283,056,555 18.26 345,437,668 16.63 405,219,946 14.73 
North China (incl. Man- 

Churia eer cee ees 89,912,502 9.63 63,728,195 4.11 135,618,239 6.52 233,996,191 8.51 
Middle China ~........ 45,599,691 4.88 31,170,517 2.01 41,372,093 1.99 58,041,805 Pelli! 
SOUL CHING Fos. caso ass 197,040,438 20.11 287,180,902 18.53 253,610,857 12.21 301,453,817 10.96 
North Korea) 0.6). o.'se * * 41,685,791 2.00 (54,737,546 1.99 
South Korea) ( 37,180,346 135 
Total N. E. Asia Region 332,552,631 34.62 382,079,614 . 24.65 472,286,980 22:73 685,409,705 24.92 

Total Trade of H.K. 933,474,552 100.00 1,549,931,481 100.00 2,077,538,615 100.00 2,750,201,801 100.00 
* Figures not available (included in the figures for ‘Other Countries’’). 
EXPORTS 
Value of Exports and Percentage of Total Exports from Hongkong 
Sources 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ % of Total $ % of Total $ % of Total $ % of Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
ESUANINI Ags os releases <r che rsiaNe: 1,938,468 20 Nl, lite 59 12,092,635 .76 17,976,756 altel 
CevION isis is steels oe siersrere 2,864,397 .37 6,634,106 54 7,388,226 AT 5,678,074 24 
French Indochina ..... 32,273,019 4.21 17,815,657 1.46 19,199,533 2 19,654,104 84 
India and Pakistan 21,851,149 2.85 25,880,212 2.12 47,592,348 3.01 38,175,003 1.64 
Malavaue -..isptye ais) Pe wrt’ 161,934,219 2115) 214,242,125 17.60 204,748,628 12.94 240,042,182 10.35 
Philippines .......... 17,995,589 2.30 61,653,365 5.06 136,443,510 8.62 103,736,143 4.47 
PUtaian dig), soit ease 45,984,125 6.00 86,555,594 TAL 140,153,461 8.85 115,842,678 5.00 
U.S. of Indonesia ..... 4,587,830 .60 53,089,881 4.36 68,739,787 4.34 55,668,529 2.40 
Total S. S. Asia Region 289,428,796 37.80 473,046,113 38.87 636,358,123 40.20 596,773,469 25.73 
North China (incl. Man- 

Chara) -aitiemisceee se 104,094,526 13.59 55,024,315 4.52 118,450,990 7.48 287,594,271 12.40 
Middle: China, ©. .:..... 50,410,237 6.58 43,096,578 3.54 58,178,569 3.67 158,072,320 6.81 
POUL Mehinaw eei.ss.<. els" 150,133,877 19.61 168,757,596 13.87 103,848,534 6.56 138,985,325 5.99 
‘North Korea) ........ * * 58,287,205 3.68 (49,480,309 213 
South Korea) ( 74,342,313 3.20 
‘Total N. E. Asia Region 304,638,640 39.78 266,878,489 21.93 338,765,298 21.40 708,474,538 30.42 

Total Trade of H.K. 765,634,950 100.00 1,216,833,624 100.00 1,582,739,010 100.00 2,318,795,377 100.00 


* Figures not available (included in the figures for “Other Countries’). 
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procaine, paste, suppository, cone for 
dental use, and crystalline. Leading 
companies lost no time in submitting 
their applications for licensed manu- 
facture of these grades, and the 
following firms were formally au- 
thorised on August 5: Kagaku Ken- 
kyusho (formerly Riken), Meiji Seika 
(confectionery), San-yo  Yushi (oil 
and fat), Mitsubishi Kasei (chemical), 
Kyowa Sangyo (industry), Teikokusha 
K.K., Morinaga Yakuhin (pharma- 
ceutical), Ban-yu Seiyaku (pharma- 
ceutical mfg.), Nippon Kako (chemical 
ind.), Takeda Yakuhin (pharmaceuti- 
eal), Taito Shokusan (industrial de- 
velop.). 


Among’ the Officially licensed com- 
panies the Kagaku _ Kenkyusho 
(formerly the Rikagaku Kenkyusho or 
better known as Riken) has made the 
most progress in terms of both techni- 
que and production volume. The Nip- 
pon Seibutsu K.K. has been in the red 
in past years, but recently succeeded 
in boosting its oil wax penicillin out- 
put since it employed experts from the 
Riken Eiyo Yakuhin K.K. The Meiji 
Seika K.K. has long been the largest 
penicillin producer in Japan. The com- 
pany is planning to construct three 40- 
ton tanks. 


As for penicillin, while bottle cul- 
ture can be said to have passed, such 
culture is indispensable for extracting 
special ingredients. Thus, the Ban-yu 
Seiyaku K.K. has_ recently recon- 
structed bottle culture facilities. 


The production cost of penicillin is 
approaching that in the United States. 
Some inquiries are coming from Korea 
and Hongkong, and there are indica- 
tions that Japanese made penicillin 
will soon be exported to East Asia, 


Potash Imports into Japan 

Japan’s imports of potash in the 
third quarter of 1949 dropped from 
those in the preceding quarter. Totals 
were 27,121 metric tons and 104,618 
metric tons, respectively. Imports in 
September 1949—1,096 tons—were the 
lowest since November 1948. 


Liquid-Chlorine Production in Japan 

Production of liquid chlorine in 
Japan rose from 816 metric tons in 
August 1949 to 1,003 tons in Septem- 
ber and to 1,018 tons in October. 


Japanese Dye Industry 

In September 1949, 146 different 
dyes were produced in Japan, five for 
the first time since the end of the 
war. Post-war records were reached in 
the number of colors and the average 
unit value. This indicates the growing 
diversification of the Japanese dye in- 
dustry and the increasing production. 
of higher-quality dyes. 


Soap Imports into Japan. 

Japan’s imports of soap in the first 
8 months cf 1949 amounted to 2,267.7 
metric tons and ‘were valued at 
US$1,193.031. Toilet soap accounted 
for 177 metric tons ($63,915), laundry 
soap, 1.7 tons ($528), textile soap, 349 


tons ($365,675), and other soap, un- 
specified, 1,740 tons :($762,913). 
Camphor Products of Japan 

Japanese output of crude camphor 


and products during the first 8 months 
of 1949 was as follows (in metric tons): 
Crude camphor, 827; crude camphor oil, 
1,050; and refined camphor, 510. The 
monthly averages for these months 
were as follows, with the monthly aver- 
ages for the entire year 1948 in paren- 
theses (in metric tons): Crude camphor, 
103 (132); crude camphor oil, 131 (169); 
and refined camphor, 64 (51). 
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Japan’s Soap Supplies 

Soap production in Japan in the first 
10 months of 1949 totalled 17,726 metric 
tons compared with 9,988 tons in the 
same period of 1948. October output 
was 2,795 toris compared with 1,896 
tons in September 1949. 

United States exports of soap and 
soap products to Japan in the 1949 10- 
month period amounted to 2,144,197 
pounds (972.6 metric tons), toilet and 
medicated soaps accounting for about 
25 percent of the total. 


Japanese Production of DDT 
Concentrate 


Production of DDT concentrate in 
Japan in October 1949 totalled 77 metric 
tons, 10 tons more than in September 
and only 6 tons below the peak in Au-— 
gust. Output of this material in Octo- 
ber 1948 was 9 tons. 


Electrical Plants from Japan to India 


India’s main sources of supply for 
electrical plants and machinery former- 
ly were the United States ‘and the 
United Kingdom. United States im- 
ports now are ruled out, because of the 
dollar shortage and higher costs follow- 
ing devaluation, and British manufac— 
turers are not in a position to meet In- 
dia’s demands in adequate quantities 
and within a reasonable period. 

Japanese trade and technical delega— 
tions which recently visited India have 
offered to supply India with the elec- 
trical plants it needs, within the terms 
of the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement. 


Japanese Trade and Industry Fair 


A Japanese Trade and Industry Ex- 
position will be held in Kobe from 
March 15 to June 15, 1950. This ex- 
position will help to promote Japanese 
foreign trade and industry. It is spon- 
sored jointly by the Hyogo Prefecture 
and Kobe City. 

The exhibits will be classified as fol- 
lows: Textiles, machinery, and electri-- 
cal appliances; mineral products, arti- 
cles and inventories, exhibits of science, 
arts and crafts, exhibits relating to 
ocean transportation, harbours, tourism 
and public health, and exhibits relating 
to foreign trade and industry. 

Buying firms may find this exhibition 
of interest and may address their in- 
quiries to Kobe Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, Kobe, Japan. 


Reopening in Nanking of Battery 
Plant 


Reopening of the Nanking battery 
plant at the end of 1949, after receipt 
of a loan from the People’s Bank and 
62 tons of zinc, antimony, and spare 
parts from Nanking Municipal Con- 
struction Bureau, is reported. The 
plant will produce batteries for auto- 
mobiles, trains, telegraphic communica-. 
tions, steamships, and power plants. 


Lumber Production in Manchuria 


Current production of timber in Man- 
churia approximates the 1938 level of 
between 4,000,006 and 5,000,000 cubic 
meters. 
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Hongkong Manufactured Commodities 


Monthly Monthly Monthly 


Average, Average, Average, 
1947 1948 1949 
Preserved Ginger ....... 278,453 792,479 844,488 
Preserves (excl. ginger) 471,264 385,726 492,577 
SOV rece cares ttsare ets 78,738 257,661 269,127 
Boots & Shoes (Canvas & : 
Rapper) Gesasoe esos 826,262 1,033,796 1,284,500 
Electric Torches & Flash- 
light Batteries ....... 1,447,848 1,721,549 3,419,088 
Rattan Furniture ........ 157,709 177,857 341,386 
TROPO] Pek ae Sa at a ee 82,242 96,193 115,479 
Trunks & Suitcases ..... 266,258 302,691 333,078 
Lamps & Lampware .... 363,060 247,888 251,084 
Hats & Caps (Foreign) .. 103,639 220,927 238,566 
DSM DLEM AS: ses issesieersie sansa 248,409 490,341 403,818 


Rockwell Generating Station in the 
Philippines 


The Rockwell Generating, Station, the 
largest single engineering project in 
Philippine history, has been under con- 
struction since January 1948. Comple- 
tion, which is dependent only upon ar- 
rival of two 144-ton turbines and 
generators on order in the United 
States, is calculated to add 50,000 kilo- 
watts to the Manila system. 


Indochina Rubber Trade 

Indochinese rubber production in the 
first 11 months of 1949 totalled 37,510 
metric tons, compared with 37,747 tons 
produced in the corresponding period of 
1948. Exports of rubber in the. first 11 
months of 1949 were estimated at 37,742 
tons. Stocks held on plantations and in 
Saigon-Cholon warehouses at the end 
ee November were estimated at 13,649 
ons. 


Indonesian Coal Production & 
Exports 


Production of coal in Indonesia 
reached its postwar peak in September 
1949 with a production of 65,326 metric 
tons, bringing the total for the third 
quarter to 175,625 tons, compared with 
149,849 tons in the second and 145,297 
tons in the first quarter of 1949. Most 
of the coal production comes from the 
Government’s Bukit Asem mine in 
southeast Sumatra, which has now 
reached its maximum capacity of 
around 45,000 metric tons monthly. 

Exports have been small, amounting 
to only 19,215 tons for the first 9 
months of 1949. Of the total, 12,723 
tons went to Hongkong and 6,100 tons 
to Siam. 


Pulp and Paper Trade of Indonesia 


The pulp and paper trade continues 
handicapped by a shortage of ex- 
change, and the industry is retarded 
by unsettled political conditions. Con- 
sumption and trade in paper are on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, and strict Gov- 
ernment controls over production and 
poieleaes He still are the order. of the 

ay. 

The two paper mills had to curtail 
production because of shortages of 
electric power, labour, and raw mate- 
rials. Production of paper is estimat- 


ed unofficially at 800 metric tons of 
writing and printing papers for both 
factories in 1948; no increase was ex- 
pected for 1949. The prewar capacity 
of the two mills was about 5,000 tons 
annually, 

The paper mills use rice straw pulp 
as a base and add wood pulp for cer- 
tain grades of paper. Since no wood 
pulp is produced, consumption is limit- 
ed to small quantities of imported 
chemical pulp — 3,142 tons were im- 
ported in 1948 and 1,008 tons in the 
first 7 months of 1949. 

Imports of paper and products total- 
led 32,858 metric tons, valued at 30,- 
453,000 guilders, in 1948. In the first 
7 months of 1949 imports were 13,046 
tons, valued at 11,033,174 guilders. The 
Netherlands supplied about 35 percent 
of the imports of pulp and paper in 
1948 (by value), Sweden about 21 per- 
cent, and the United States about 11 
percent. The United States percent- 
age in 1949 is not expected to exceed 
10 percent, the principal limiting fac- 
tor being the shortage of dollar ex- 
change. During the past 2 years, bila- 
teral trade agreements with European 
countries have included a substantial 
percentage of the total paper require- 
ments of Indonesia. 

The import program of the Central 
Import Office of the Department of 
Economic Affairs for 1949 and plans 
for 1950, total 17,122 and 23,000 tons, 
respectively. This program _ refers 
only to paper imported for resale 
through wholesale and retail channels, 
and does not include direct imports by 
large consumers (such as the British 
American Tobacco Company) which 
include their requirements for paper 
in applications for foreign exchange 
allocation direct to the Department of 
Economic Affairs. 

The total value of paper imports for 
1950, set at 13,125,000 guilders, may be 
increased in the next year if additional 
foreign exchange becomes available. 

About 90 percent of the paper bags 
used in Indonesia are made 
from imported greaseproof, kraft, and 
other wrapping papers. The establish- 
ments range from a large cement plant 
in Padang, Sumatra, which produces 
multiwall bags for packaging its pro- 
duct, to small Chinese and Indonesian 
shops equisped with simple machines 


locally’ 
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for making  singlewall bags. There 
are no reliable statistics on domestic 
preduction. Imports generally consist 
of multiwall bags designed and fitted 
for packaging sugar, coffee, and other 
exports. Experiments are being con- 
ducted to determine the possibility of 
using multiwall bags for export pack- 
ing of sheet rubber. Paper bags have 
been imported from the Netherlands 
for this purpose. 


Imports of kraft wrapping paper 
usually are of average or less than 
average quality. Only a few of the 
finest kraft papers have been imported 
in postwar years because of the short- 
age of foreign exchange. 


Although shortages have created con- 
siderable demand for all kinds of paper, 
Indonesia is not considered potentially 
a large market for coated book or other 
fine papers. There is a good potential 
market for kraft wrapping paper of 
average quality. 


Pulp and Paper Developments in Japan 

Pulp production in Japan in Septem- 
ber 1949 was 51,885 short tons or 4 
percent greater than in August and 17 
percent greater than in September 1948. 
Total production in the first 9 months 
reached 429,649 short tons or 26 per- 
cent greater than the 318,745 tons pro- 
duced in the comparable period of 1948. 


Paper production in September 1949 
totaled 58,371 tons, a slight increase 
over August and 23 percent greater 
than in September 1948. Total ptoduc- 
tion in the first 9 months was 498,124 
tons or 33 percent greater than the 
334,534 tons produced in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 


Improvements in groundwood produc-— 
tion and especially the introduction of 
semichemical processes have increased 
materially the yield of pulp from pine, 
hemlock, and fir. This is of consider- 
able importance in Japan because the 
wood pulp industry is consuming more 
domestic pulpwood than is advisable. 


Two mills have converted their re- 
gular sulfite operation entirely to the 
semichemical process with increase in 
pulp yields from 42-45 to 56-70 percent 
of the air-dry wood weight. It is 
claimed that papers made from _ this 
pulp are at least equal in quality to 
similar papers made from-regular sul-— 
fite pulp. 


Hongkong Fish Sales 


In December a total of 4,224% tons 
of fish were marketed. In December 
1948 and 1947 resp. only 3,217% and 
1,487.3 tons were marketed. 


Hongkong Rice Imports 


In 1949 rice imports under inter- 
national allocation totalled 170,908% 
metric tons nett which came from 
Bangkok (53,585 tons) and Rangoon 
(17,323% tons). In the years 1946 to 
1948 allocated rice imports totalled 
respectively 79,086 tons, 81,296 tons 
and 109,972 tons. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL MARKET 


During the Chinese holiday season 
little business is transacted, dealers re- 
main festively passive, settling their 
accounts and scheming about new out- 
lets, especially about the sad state of 
affairs in China’s transportation. 

The inability to move cargo into 
Shanghai at a faster pace continues to 
depress the post-holiday market. KMT 
air raids over Shanghai no less than the 
successful bombardment of cargo en 
route and stored in the open near the 
Hongkong border have made trans- 
portation campanies wary in their pur- 
suit of getting the goods to the Chinese 
customer. The civil war which appear- 
ed all but won is showing signs of hot- 
ting up and trade, as a result, is stifled. 
Hongkong merchants are feeling the 
pinch of this situation ever more pain- 
fully. 

Local godowns are full up and for 
dangerous cargo there is hardly any 
accommodation possible. Similar con- 
ditions prevail in Tsingtao which port 
has lately been developed into a major 
reshipment centre for goods destined 
for Shanghai consumption. Thus, ship- 
ping more chemicals out of Hongkong 
into Tsingtao is for the time being dif- 
ficult; it seems that the new govern- 
ment in China is facing more problems 
in restoring communications than is ad- 
mitted. However merchants are any- 
way. not inclined to believe the official 
blah, and therefore they are careful 
these days when giving orders to ex- 
port their goods to North China. 

China being the main buyer of locally 
imported chemicals the market follows 
‘civil war developments with great con- 
cern and wishes, for profit’s reason, to 
see an end to the mutual destruction. 
With the repeated bombardment of the 
south Kwangtung theatre, and the par- 
tial paralysing of Hongkong-Canton 
rail and truck traffic, the outlook for 
delivering the goods has darkened. 
Under such circumstances no price im- 
provement can be envisaged. 


‘Market Developments:— 


Bleaching powder 35%. ICI Red 
Heart brand 50 kg drums small lots 
firstly sold $28 per drum, but after- 
wards regardless of small or large 


lots sold $26. Considerable busi- 
ness was recorded but market is 
weak. Bleaching powder 70%. USA 
‘origin 100 Ib drums sold _ $1.60 
per lb. 130 Ib drums about $1.80. 
Glycerine. BP quality large lots sold 


at $1.54 per lb but small lots five cents 
higher. Gum Arabic. Egyptian origin 
Elephant brand 100 kg bags sold 75 cts 
per lb and once up to 78 cts, but now 
72 cts available. Caustic soda solid. 
USA origin 700 lb drums spot goods 
‘sold $135 per drum and forward sale at 
$128. After the holidays up to $143 
but now $140. ICI Crescent brand 300 
kg drums $153 per drum. Although 
/business contracted was considerable, 
yet the tendency of the market is not 
strong. Sodium sulphide solid. Some 
Canton buyers were interested. ICI 
Chinchin brand sold $500 to $520 per 
dong ton. 
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Sulphur black. National’s No. 693 100. 


catty drums sold around $320 per picul 
for several lots. Glacial acetic acid. 
Market quiet. Only small\lots Dutch 
origin 45 lb carboys sold at 87 cts per 
Ib. Zine oxide. South African origin 
50.kg bags gold seal sold 73 cts per lb. 
The white seal of same packing sold 
around 72 cts. English origin 1 cwt 
burlap bags with paper lined inside sold 
a big lot at 75 cts per lb.. Manganese 
dioxide. This is a raw ore mostly pro- 
duced in Hunan and Kwangsi, general- 
ly used as dry battery cells material. A 
few tons sold at $300 per long ton. 
Anhydrous sodium _ sulphate. Also 
named Glauber’s Salt. {ts anhydrous 
form is fine white powder, always used 
as an adulterant for many dyestuffs 
used in dyeing as an auxilliary agent. 
The 1 cwt bags sold $600 per long ton. 
Vaseline. Snow white grade 375 lb 
drums_sold 47 cts per lb, the lowest 
45% cts, and now 47% cts. The 382 Ib 
drums once sold 47 cts, but the pack-- 
ing is not liked by many buyers. Light 
amber grade of 400 lb drums sold 38 cts 
and 38% cts per lb for a few lots. 
Market is somewhat active. Red amor- 
phous phosphorus. No business is re- 
corded. Japanese: origin KDK brand 
and Canadian origin White Bear brand 
both of 110 lb cases are nominally 
priced around $270 per case for the for- 
mer and $295 for the latter. Sodium 
bicarbonate. Market downward. French 
origin 100 kg bags was asked for $31.50 
per bag without buyers. ICI Crescent 
brand 100 kg bags sold a few lots at 
$38 and $37.50 per bag, the 50 kg bags 
sold higher at $20.50 per bag. 

Sulphur powder. Market spoiled. 
USA origin Triangle brand 50 kg bags 
sold from $14 to $15 again. As stock is 
too large the near future market can- 
not be expected to. go up in spite of 
indent price at $21. Citric acid. Cry- 
stal form English origin 1 ecwt drums 
sold small lots at $1.65 per lb. DNCB. 
English origin continued to drop to 85 
cts per lb without interest. Indent 
price is about 72 cts per lb. Anticipat- 
ed further decline. Paraffin wax. 
Market is somewhat actice. AMP 128/ 
135 100 kg burlap bags sold $57, and 
Asiatic AMP 135/140 slab form in bur- 
lap bags sold $58 per picul. AMP 160/ 
165 nine slabs to one carton once sold 
lowest $71 per picul but now is up to 
$75, but AMP 143/150 of same packing 
sold from $6& down to $66.20. Ammo- 
nium blearbonate. Market dull. ICI 
100 kg drums sold a.lot at $77: per 
drum. Cobalt oxide. Used as colour- 
ing agent for enamel ware or pottery. 
It will appear as blue colour after cal- 
cination on these articles. Ten lbs per 
tin and ten tins per case. It is sold 
$13 per 1b. Sodium silicate. Market 
declined. ICI Crescent brand 340 kg 
drums sold fror2 $138 per drum down- 
ward to $130. Rright liquid gold. Ask- 
ed $41 ver bottle for the Hanovia brand 
28 gram bottles as stock has declined. 
Price cannot be raised too much or 
too quickly as if there is broad margin 
of profit, it can be airmailed to Hong- 
kong much quicker than other chemi- 
cals. Cocoanut oil. Singapore origin 
sold from $116 to $119 per picul. Zine 
chloride. Small business was recorded. 
Belgian origin 1 cwt drums sold $1250 
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Cow’s glue. In slab form 


per long ton. 
Ox 


224 lb cases of Siamese origin. 
Head brand sold $125 per picul. 

Soda ash. Dense grade USA origin 
100 Ib paper bags sold $13.50 per bag. 
It is much below the present indent 
price. Potassium bichromate. Market 
became steady. Italian origin 100 kg 
wooden barrels crystal form sold at 92 
cts per lb. Potassium chlorate. There 
are some buyers now but the present 
price is too low. Many stock holders 
do not wish to sacrifice their goods. 
USA origin 200 1b metal drums is about 
66 cts per lb, and 110 lb metal drums 
about 64 cts. Ether. Used as a narcotic 
and in industry as a solvent e.g. for 
dissolving cellulose. USA origin 70 lb 
metal drums sold $3.10 per lb. Borax. 
Granular form USA origin 100 lb paper 
bags sold $17 per bag. Potash alum. 
It is mostly produced in Wanchow of 
Chekiang province. The lump form is 
about $42 per picul. Saccharine. Mon- 
santo granular soluble 1 Ib tall tins 
old packing is now sold $10.50 per tin. 
Red lead. Austrialian origin 560 lb 
barrels sold $127 per picul. 


s » * 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Cotton Piece Goods & Yarn 


The festive spirit induced by the 
Chinese New Year holidays spread 
over the early part of last week, and 
consequently little business was done 
in cotton piece goods though towards 
the close some transactions took place. 
Shanghai piece goods will, it is con- 
sidered, have to give place to the 
Japanese and Indian makes if the KMT 
blockade continues to be effective, as 
transport by rail is not only slow but 
also costly, and the, break at the Co- 
lony’s border renders the goods sub- 
ject to the grave risk of bombing at 
Shumchun the Chinese terminal of the 
Kowloon-Canton Railway. As far as 
British piece goods are concerned the 
Japanese make, although admittedly 
inferior in quality and design, scores 
as a result of the possibility of obtain- 
ing quick delivery and also because 
of its lower price, the latter especially 
being a potent factor where a poor 
country like China is concerned. In 
most lines of grey sheetings prices 
showed a decided increase: Golden 
City (Shanghai) rose to $46.50 per 
piece, Dragon Head increased to $47.50, 
Fancy Butterfly rose to $47, Peacock 
to $47.50, Properous to $47.50, Dragon 
& Door to $46.50, Wing Tze to $46.50; 
Indian 12 lbs. rose to $38 per piece 
and Japanese . 2023 increased to $44. 
In black cloth Nan Cheong rose to $56 
per piece; in white cloth Hsun Liang 
Yu (Lady on Horseback) fetched $46 
and Memorial Pagoda $48.50 per piece. 

Some activity was shown in the 
cotton yarn market the close of the 
week, Thailand and Indochina dealers 
making purchases with Swatow dealers 
also interested; 10 counts were mostly 
in demand for a change: Double Lion 
10’s sold at the increased price of $880 
per. bale, Golden Peak rose to $900 and. 
Double Eagle 10’s to $670. per bale; in 
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20’s increases were shown in: Bellman 
which sold for $1180 per bale, Double 
Happy .which fetched $1120, Golden 
City $1280, Lake $1250, Red Lee $1160, 
Flying Elephant $1070, Golden Cow 
$980 and Coimbatore Mills which 
fetched $920 per bale; in 32’s Blue 
Phoenix fetched $1540 and Camel 
$1390 per bale; in 40’s Blue Phoenix 
sold for $1800 and Fairy Peach for 
$1750 per baie. 


Hongkong’s Imports & Exports By Air 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF AIR FREIGHT 


Metals 


The metal market continued dull, 
with little doing in any direction. With 
the prospect of further arrivals of 
Mild Steel Plates and no transactions 
taking place, although enquiries were 
received from North China interests, 
the price declined further: 4’ x 8’ 1/32” 
were offered at $70 per picul, 1/16” 
fell to $52, 3/32” to $48, %” and %” 
to $42, %” to %” to $43 per picul. 


* : * s 


Manufacturers of French and Belgian 
plates appear to be indulging in a 
price-cutting campaign, the Belgian 
make 4 x 8’ 3%” and upwards is quoted 
at £28.10/- to £29 per ton cif. 
Hongkong while the French suppliers 
have accepted orders at £27.10/— per 
ton c.if. Hongkong. Galvd. Mild Steel 
Sheets, thin, showed a slight improve- 
ment notwithstanding little demand 
from China, local can manufacturers 


VALUE OF EXPORTS OF AIR FREIGHT 


Monthly Average Monthly Average 


Countries 1948 1949 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Monthly Average Monthly Average 
Countries 1948 1949 Kilos $ Kilos iS 
Quantity Value Quantity Value : i 
United Kingdom 35 4,353 27 20,921 
: ; Australia ....... 25 2,043 102 11,991 
Kilos $ Kilos $ Canada ........ 23 4.455 120 13.816 
United Kingdom 882 215,272 HBT A400, 269 eC STON ee om 36 ee + a 
Australia ...... 17 709 51 5162 meee eee a 
ory ee eros 1 1,225 1,172 65,916 
Canada ........ 61 = 46,058 299 245,395 Malaya ........ 42 13.990 1,280 1,062.556 
Ceylon ......... 43 19,181 2 2,032 New Zealand.... 210 148,071 eae 644 
East Africa ...... — —_— 2 212 North Borneo .... 1 75 1 3,307 
Rridia we, See <3 1 142 26 22,331 South Africa 1 1,323 45 14,468 
Malayas™. 228i... 152 17,017 127 19,636 West Africa 18 2,780 22 2,089 
New Zealand .... 32 12,112 = — West Indies 11 975 15 1,199 
South Africa .... = = paw srsoed 1 Plilshe Common: 
wealth of Na- 
West Africa ....-... ae ae pe tions, other ..... 100 6,766 46 6,072 
West Indies ..... 4 301 — — AiStrinte a eae = we 13 
British Common- Belgium «ace. -- 39 7,864 12 2,335. 
wealth of Na- Burmae aencetee: 65 4,271 3,453 85,510 
tions, Other ... _— — -— 20 Central America " eer _ a ro ie ~ ppt 
i 5a — 30 103,080 China, North ,566 ; : ,859, 
Sante ie, 5 57 oe 12 108 , Middle 1,424 21,111 6,574 — 719,117 
eet ee ae as sae 75 » South 24,525 323,077 67,747 7,273,187 
ee eee a ; CubaBee: 226k: 31 5,530 47 9,230 
China, North 7 473 26,748 366,966 Cecckodlovalie 7a ne me 151 
» Middle 10 1,524 13 791 Denmark ....... 2 29 4 615 
» South 4,024 37,731 78,215 560,764 Egypte. sce 70 4,925 71 7,692 
CUD AM fle us a0 sevisse — — — — ives nn cie feck a: — — —_ 140 
Czechoslovakia 7 1,969 19 2,827 Mrancen a eee oy 8 2,216 22 14.966 
Denmark ....... 16 2.422 8 765 French Indochina 362 7,764 824 14,725 
- f Germany ....... 12 92 3 382 
Moy ptwe ee eer i 266 5 300 
France 61 12,388 107 107,110 Greece .......-- = a7 z 7 
USA ae eae : ; iol ancue ces 4 13,982 ie 25,908 
French Indochina 8 374 294 6,028 feet aay" oe ia: 3 136 
Germany ...... 136 43,842 423 79,150 ede, eee 4 309 nis se 
(erecce ameter. 7. — _ 2 770 Tally mee en tee 3 148 3 259 
Holland ~.......-. 7 17,695 10 SSS eme Japan cette 50 4,047 439 59,599 
WAUNSALY cise nes > —_ — — 18 Korea (South) —_ 14 370 23,475 
IU Ee yh eS 12 2,460 98 9,480 Macao> .....:--- — — 1 10 
Japan 6 855 194 5.216 INOLWAY.  ntietesss © 3 421 th 583 
PEM eer Rages 4 Neth. E. Indies.. 15 2,050 39 8,164 
Neth. E. Indies — — 3 222 Paki 
alkcistan Uitauis «. oa a 1,944 Masta 
Norway ...:.... 176 6,341 6 1,876 philippines ...... 2,861 23,129 1,243 18,617 
Pakistan ....... = — = 5 Portugal ....... a = 6 1,069 
Philippines ..... 3,965 120,654 10,544 952,295 Port. E. Africa .. = i 1 31 
Slammer ee 76 22,521 1,190 43,928 Siam. Secttee 5,744 296,337 3,156 180,228 
South America 10 1,363 1 278 South America 23 3,221 73 10,224 
SDA oi qcepasetelerre —_ a= 10 2,604 Sweden ........ Ts e ae rH F iM 
Sweden ........ 4 689 need ogee el Oe eee ee 1b Sie : ave 
Switzerland 2,242 2,157,283 4,306 3,886,080 Turkey 2.02.0... 13 725 1 221 
Te Gu tA terra istate ote 10,638 2,698,658 8,032 4,103,514 USA. 6... 2,131 279,964 1,904 391,768 
All other countries == = 1 6,766 All other countries 22 1,011 30 37,187 
Total mates tot: 22,794 5,601,807 152,284 11,340,932 TotalMuee see: 40,611 1,246,960 135,855 14,031,049 
Total British ae British de , 
Commonwealth ommonwea 
of Nations 1,193 414,106 1,941 1,070,140 of Nations 503 191,705 2,856 1,203,984 
Total Foreign .. 21,601 Total Foreign .. 40,108 


5,187,701 


150,343 10,270,792 


1,055,255 132,999 12,827,065 
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being in the market: Japanese, slightly 
deteriorated, 3 x 7’ sold at $7.80 each, 
while 3 x 6’ stood at $6.80; Belgian 
3 x 7 fetched $8.05 and $8.10. The, 
lower prices quoted by manufacturers 
of Mild Steel Round Bars is having 
its effect on the market, as although 
the strong demand from North China 
might ordinarily have been expected to 
keep prices up, the actual trend is to- 
wards a reduction in price; French 
manufacturers are quoting £23 per 
ton c.if. Hongkong for bars of average 
specification. Prices on the local mar- 
ket for round bars structural section 
40’ were as follows: %” fell to $38 per 
picul; 5/16” and %” were offered at 
$37; 3%”, 5%” and %4” at $36; %” at $38, 
1” at $39, 1%” at $37, 1%” at $35; 
20-22’ bars 1%” and 2” were offered 
at $36, and 2”, 24%” and 3” stood at 
$40 per picul by reason of low stocks. 
The bottom has fallen out of the mar- 
ket for Corrugated Roofing Iron Sheets 
since the restrictions placed by the 
Philippine Govt. upon their importation 
and prices have continued to fall: 3 x 7’ 
G24 were offered at 59 cents per Ib., 
G26 dropped to 62 cents, G28 to 72 
cents; 3’ x 6’ G26 fell to 60 cents, while 
G24 stood at 58 cents per lb. Com- 
petition is keen on the local market in 
Aluminium Sheets from the. United 
Kingdom, France and Japan, the two 
latter being particularly competitive. 
Japanese forward cargo 4 x 8’ G18-G22 
was offered at $1.72 per lb. c.if. Hong- 
kong, while the local market price for 
G16 & G18 was at $1.80 per lb., for 
G20 was at $1.85 and for G22 at $2; 
indents for the French make 4 x 8’ 
G18-G22 were accepted at $1.66 per 
lb. cif. Hongkong; the British makes 
were higher in price, 4 x 8’ G16 being 
offered at $1.85, G18 at $1.90 and G20 
at $1.95 per lb. 


Owing to the restriction imposed by 
the Hongkong Govt. upon the re-ex- 
port of Tinplates dealers, in an en- 
deavour to fill demands, have been 
going through their stocks of the better 
quality of tinplate waste to obtain a 
sufficient quantity of regular sized tin- 
‘plates for export; these were disposed 
of at $115 per case. With this increase, 
the price of tinplate waste itself im- 
proved, Bethlehem 200 lb. cases fetch- 
ing $84 per case and US Steel tonnage 
packing being quoted at $82 per 200 
lbs., while other makes were offered at 
$80 per 200 Ibs. USA tinSlate waste 2nd 
quality 3-6” was offered at $60 per 
200 lb. case and 2-10” at $58. Electro- 
lytic tinplate was quoted at $70 per 
200 lb. case supplies being low, and 
2nd quality tonnage packing at $68 per 
200 lbs case. 


The Lead market was dull, except 
-for a quantity of compound lead from 
Java which was disposed of at $66.50 
per picul. Pig lead 99% rose in price 
to $110 per picul and Australian stan- 
dard quality sold at $115. Zine lead 
ingots, with slackened demand, fell to 
$108 per picul. Printing lead stood at 
$98 per picul. 


Dyestuffs 

With a falling off in the demand 
for dyestuffs from China, prices show- 
ed a downward tendency: Acid Scarlet 
(USA) fell to $700 per picul, Congo 
Red 210 fetched $720, Direct Blue 
(USA) 140 dropped to $720; Direct 
Green 239 (USA) was offered at $750 
per picul and Erie Black (USA) 647 at 
$750; Methyl Violet Crystals 2b fell to 
$720 per picul and Sulphur Black 911 
(British) sold for $100 per picul; Sul- 
phur Black R. conc. 693 (Nacco) was 
offéred at $320 per picul and old stock 
at $300. 


Glass 

Increased demands from China, a 
shortage of fresh supplies from Japan, 
arrivals from Tientsin restricted to the 
minimum, and the expectation of few 
arrivals from Europe for another 
month, have combined to force up the 
prices of glass: Tientsin window glass, 
old stock, 16 oz. 100 ft. rose to $26 
per case, almost equal to the French 
fmake 100 ft. 16-18 ozs. and the 
Czechoslovakian glass of the same 
specification both of which increased 
to $27 per case, the latter selling for- 
ward at $26; the 24 oz. and 44 oz. 
specifications remained unchanged. On 
the other hand, Polish 200 ft. 16-18 Oz. 
fell to $48 per case. British Insulight 
glass blocks stood at $3.40 for 8 sq. in. 
and $2.70 for 6 sq. in. 


Cement 

The declining tendency in the cement 
market was checked after the Chinese 
New Year holidays and an increase 
took place in some lines; future indica- 
tions are that the market will remain 
steady. Indochina Dragon brand rose 
to $5.80 per 1 ewt. bag, Polish cement 
fetched $6.50 per 1 cwt. bag, as did 
British Blue Circle brand (official price 
$6.40); Tientsin Horse brand sold at 
$6.70 per 1 cwt. bag; Emerald brand 
(Green Island) fetched $7.40 per 112 
Ibs. bag (official price $6.80) and Green 
Island 94 Ib. bags sold at $6.10 ($5.90), 
while Emeralcrete rapid hardening 112 
Ib. bags fetched $8.20 ($7.80); Snow- 
crete British white cement stood at 
$60 per drum of 375 lbs. nett ($55). 
Snowcem cement paint stood at the 
ex-godown price of $58 per steel drum 
of 112 lbs. nettt 


Paper 

Newsprint in reels had a _ further 
slight drop in price during the week, in 
spite of greater activity on the part of 
Korean buyers: Norwegian 30” 52 gr. 
as well as 42” by 52 gr. both fell to 35 
cents per lb., newsprint in sheets 50 
Ibs. 31 x 43” dropped to $20.30 per 
ream. British Cellophane paper was in 
demand by buyers for the Philippines 
36 x 39 selling at the improved price 
of $76.50 per ream. Canton interests 
were in the market for Aluminium Foil 
and prices remained steady for the 
thin quality, British 4.5 x 6.75 standing 
at $2.30 per lb., and Canadian and USA 
at $2.25 per lb., while the thick quality 
rose to $2 per lb. Large purchases of 
M.G. Cap, white, were made by Korean 
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and North China interests and 17% 
Ibs. advanced to $9.30 per ream. M.G. 
Sulphite Paper fell heavily, 47 lbs., 
pure, 35 x 47 dropped to $21.50 and $20 
per ream, 47 lbs. green sold at $21, 
47 lbs. brown fetched $21.50 per ream, 
while 60-100 Ibs. white was offered. at 
48 cents per lb. The market for 
Cigarette Paper was _ inactive, with 
lower prices ruling: British Lion brand 
20 x 30 sold for $21.50 and Egyptian 
Smoking Tiger brand 29 mm. 6000 m. 
for $19.80 per bobbin. 


Rubber Tyres 

Following the holidays there was a 
slackening of activity in rubber tyres, 
although such transactions as took 
place were at higher prices: British 
Dunlop 32 x 6 advanced to $260 per 
set, Japanese Bridgestone 32 x 6 rose 
from $145 to $160 per set, Firestone 
sold at $230. 


Rubber 

In spite of few transactions in 
smoked rubber’ sheets, considerable 
increases in price were noticeable: 1st 
quality was quoted by sellers at $130. 
2nd quality at $128, 3rd quality at $125 
and 4th quality at $120 per picul; no 
sales were, however, made at these 
prices. Crepe rubber sheets Ist quality 
were offered at $280 per picul, 2nd 
quality at $255, and pale crepe sheets- 
at $200 per picul, but without sales. 


Gunny Bags 

Business in gunny bags was brisk 
during the week, with interest shown 
by Indonesian buyers: Indian Heavy 
Cees 29 x 43 x 2% lbs. 2” green (new) 
sold at $2.86 for spot, while forward 
cargo was offered at $2.81 and $2.83 
per piece; old: bags (plain) stood at 
$2.45 for lst quality, while 2nd quality 
rose to $2.15 each. Indian Hessian cloth 
11 oz. 45” sold for $1.45 per yard for 
spot. 


Vegetable Oils & China Produce 

Recent arrivals of tung oil (wocdoil) 
from Tsingtao and Tientsin and a small 
quantity from Macao have brought 
stocks in Hongkong up to about 500 
tons. Heavy Japanese buying took place 
at US$600 per tons c.if. Japan, which 
without including freight and insurance 
would be HK$200 per picul, and later 
purchases by the same interests were 
effected at $198 and $196 per picul.: 

Little interest was displayed in tea- 
seed oil; sellers offered 5% acid at $156 
per picul with buyers counteroffering 
at $138 and no transactions taking place. 
Rapeseed oil was offered by sellers at 
$102 per picul. Groundnut oi! had 
various transactions with Flying Horse 
(Swatow) in tins selling at the in- 
creased price of $22.20 per tin; Camel 
& Ball 1 q. sold at $153 per picul and 
Thailand Deer brand ‘A’ in tins at $152 
per picul. 

Fresh arrivals of gallnuts brought 
down the price on the local market to 
$113 per picul for the Hankow pro- 
duct, while the Korean product rose to 
$98 per picul. Large shipments of 
Chungking (Szechuan) ramie from 
Tientsin brought down the price to $221 
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per picul. On the other hand East 
River rosin, with low stocks, sold at 
the higher rate of $50 per picul. 


Feathers, which had been in short 
supply under restrictions imposed by 
the People’s Govt., received some wel- 
come replenishments, possibly as a 
result of a rise in prices caused by in- 
creased demands from Europe and the 
USA. First quality duck feathers were 
offered at $350 per picul, 2nd quality 
duck feathers from Indochina fetched 
$320 per picul. Goose feathers were 
quoted at $380 to $400 for 1st quality. 


Tea 


A shipment of tea from Fukien which 
arrived recently was disappointing, 
being found to be below standard and 
unsuitable for export. However, sup- 
plies continue to come from Taiwan 
although stocks of China tea in that 
island are becoming exhausted. Super- 
fine Paochung 1 q. was Offered on the 
local market at $500 per picul and 2 q. 
at $390, BOP black tea sold at $290 and 
OP black tea fetched $270 per picul. 


HONGKONG IMPORTS OF RAYON 
& RAYON MIXTURES 


Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Average Average Average 
1947 1948 1949 
Yds. Yds. Yds. 
United Kingdom 7,494 38,539 71,108 
Australia ...... —_ 50 _— 
Canadavtsshi.. «si 1,378. 513 _— 
India ..... 2,420 _ —_ 
Malaya _— 377 16,667 
British Common- 
wealth of Na- 
169 — 
173 503 36 
3,286 11,000 4 
_ a 2,061 
_— 6,558 - 
— 1,809 5,908 
2,372 4,742 ,226 
_ 981 746 
208 2,0 3,484 
22,868 247,286 421,307 
— 125 = 
— 21 1,202 
9,038 3,095 76,943 
7,800 20,764 79,277 
417 — 
“755 5,681 6,805 
91,036 133,040 659,969 
Norway. ....--- _ _ 270 
Other Countries — — 2,740 
Slay | Sasa ne — — 8,852 
Totaly slew = 149,621 477,674 1,363,605 
HONGKONG IMPORTS OF COTTON 
YARN 
Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Average Average Average 
1947: 1948 1949 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
United Kingdom 38,257 329,121 527,308 
1G LEN ea noeoo _ — 618,558 
Malaya?" *...cat0. 336 — 5,167 
China, North 227,633 1,209,581 689,259 
— 7,667 249,200 
367 —_— 2,561 
— 967 285 
666,667 333,333 —_— 
185 a — 
1,309 553 2,660 
2,514 558,788 41,886 
otal “ests 990,268 2,520,010 2,136,885 


HONGKONG IMPORTS OF COTTON 
PIECE GOODS 


Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Average Average Average 
1947 1948 1949 
Yds, Yds. Yas. 
United Kingdom 631,684 485,027 464,068 
Australia ...... 206 — — 
Malaya 95. G0s-« 6,669 139,665 724,635 
Brit. N.. Borneo 1 975 75 
IN GIGY. ososteriisieeic 89,175 4,932 202,725 
North China 1,409,452 3,195,171 2,598,291 
Middle i 1,1 583 
South is 1,971,763 1,421,887 209,336 
C, America , 2,1 _ 12,495 
BYDC cients 4 87 2,500 — 
Holland, 7 s...3. 20,472 67,068 39,495 
Japan Wasyecks.. 11,563 55,318 554,531 
MACAQ Weenie 585,202 1,136,178 805,658 
Philippines 5,7 27 53,812 
re Se; re ONS 143,011 67,643 346,977 
Canada __......... 639 129 210 
Korea, South — 667 66,667 
Belgium. ..sisn< 5,269 2,392 1,183 
Germany ...... — 22,065 2,728 
Teale. conte 4,213 7,747 61,120 
MRANCe MN se =).eee 6,199 57,802 146,615 
Switzerland .. 677 5,596 5,7 
Portugal. © cacnac 190 _ _ 
Spain’ (Fniinnsn — 750 — 
Hungary | o...:). _ 360 — 
Czechoslovakia _— 4,008 17,700 
Norway) @..5:% —_— —_ 6,401 
Sweden ....... — a= "167 
Total 7 ees 


4,895,493 6,682,076 6,321,213 


Note:—The unit of measurement is ‘piece 
lengths in yards, since no data are 
available on widths to enable mea- 
surement to be made in square yards. 
Widths vary from 54 inches to 27 
inches. 


HONGKONG EXPORTS OF COTTON 
& RAYON PIECE GOODS 
Monthly Monthly Monthly 


OTTON_. Average Average Average 
PIECE GOODS 1947 1948" 1949 
Yds. Yds. Yds. 
United Kingdom 313 1,718 4,035 
Australia 5 229,451 
Burma ,049 
Ceylon 24,554 
Malaya 1,710,158 
New Zealand —_— 4 11,986 
Brit. E. Africa 63,582 403,277 4,335, 
Brit. W. Africa 7,358 41,129 48,896 
Brit. S. Africa 2,926 96,645 141,931 
Brit. N. Borneo 114,002 102,655 101,507 
Brit. W. Indies 413,754 16,209 
INGA Facies 18,316 714,365 18,167 
British Common- 
wealth of Na- 
tions, Other .. 183,780 293,759 142,218 
Afghanistan ore _ 13,900 — 
China, North 2,140 4,156 5,501 
A Middle 9,543 9,867 286,945 
” South 5,298 905 509,089 
Central America 586 286 1,020 
Cuba ‘ 5 _ 50 
Denmark — 16,810 36,000 
Egypt 7,683 a — 
Elhasa 13,433 185,979 56,407 
Fr. Indo-china 483 13,757 26,034 
Holland i216. — 1,667 2,000 
Tran’ Opfs3. 3220s 49,349 5,337 — 
BETO anorar core 100,696 521,595 157,274 
JAVA pe sretat Geiscsis — 957 
Korea, North ..) ( 411,808 
is South ..) 3,799 16,515( 49,724 
Maced Siiistilees 24,443 226,420 1,254,606 
Net. E. Indies 929,379 643,231 75,173 
INOEWAY? tena. 35,633 251 
‘Osan ienihras 10,900 141,072 115,753 
Pakistan a...9-.< — — 1,208,233 
Philippines Aas 141,586 1,286,991 639,267 
Port E. Africa 28,077 28,549 28,433 
Siam) #i.'-isenitioert 1,202,267 2,150,326 1,291,866 
South America . 1,016 —_ 
Sweden — — 13,917 
Syria 9,250 5,775 = 
Wee Si cA 217 —_— 596 
Italy — — 1 
Other Countries 10,300 20,898 333,849 
Total) «eis 7,281,106 11,025,049 9,245,253 
RAYON PIE 
GOODS tears: 45,874 322,846 639,555 
RAYON MIXTURES 


PIECE GOODS 605 18,663 34,794 
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Economic Developments 
in Shanghai 
(For the week February 1 to 7) 


Commodity prices continued their 
steady rise despite government dump- 
ing operations. There was marked 
activity of state trading firms in buy- 
ing up finished goods from factories so 
as to aid industry in meeting payroll 
demands. The foreign exchange mar- 
ket remained relatively stable because 
of the lack of shipping. 

Banking and Finance:—All foreign 
exchange rates remained unchanged 
through the week with the exception 
of the rate for the Hongkong dollar 
which was ‘increased on February 3 
to PB$3,950 for commercial drafts. The 
price for gold per ounce remained at 
PB$620,000 for the purchase of victory 
bonds; its black market price was up 
to PB$900,000. 

In this connection Shanghai’s im- 
port-export firms have been assessed 
four million units, equivalent to US- 
$3.6 million as their share in the pur- 
chase of victory bonds. This total has 
been divided among 1,100 firms, with 
the smallest quota equivalent to US- 
$1,500. 

On February 3, the Bank of China 
in Shanghai announced the resumption 
of overseas remittances with the 
Malayan cities of Singapore, Kuala 
Lumpur, and Penang; three days later 
the bank announced the resumption of 
remittances with Hongkong. (It will 
be recalled that on December 27 the 
Bank of England froze all Chinese ac- 
counts, while the Bank of Taiwan sus- 
pended remittances to Hongkong on 
December 26). 

Outward remittances for January 
totalled PB$682.9 billion (equivalent 
to US$29.7 million at average exchange 
rates for the month), while inward re- 
mittances were PB$767.8 billion 
(equivalent to US$33.3 million), repre- 
senting increases of 40 and 55 percent 
respectively over December. 

Assets valued at the equivalent of 
HK$700 million have fied China in the 
last six months of 1949. 

Another bank, the Yee Foong Com- 
mercial Bank, was suspended during 
the week for its failure to meet clear- 
ing house obligations. 

Increased commodity prices lowered 
the ratio of the pardep unit to the US 
dollar, and thus the purchasing power 
of the latter in terms of selected items 
decreased. The ratio of this unit to 
the dollar dropped from 5.22 on 
January 31 to 4.87 on February: 7. 

Industry:—In its efforts to help in- 
dustrial plants to meet their payrolls, 
the Shanghai Commodity Company, 
described as another state trading firm, 
spent a total of PB$10.6 billion (equiva- 
lent to US$460,870 at average official 
exchange rates) in buying up finished 
products. This same firm was reported 
to have agreed to purchase an additional 
PB$3 billion before the lunar New 
Year. In _ addition, the Shanghai 
Cotton Yarn Company, another state 
organization aiding factories, has agreed 
to the purchase of 165 short tons of 
yarn to aid local mills. It was also 
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agreed that in the latter case advance 
payments were to constitute 55 per- 
cent of total disbursements. 

In December there were 1.1 million 
cotton spindles and 7,700 weaving 
machines in operation in Shanghai. Al- 
though this was. the highest monthly 
figure since the takeover, it was still 
far below normal. 

Mining:—It has been ordered that 
no private parties may buy or sell 
tungsten, tin, antimony, bismuth, or 
molybdenum. The order, issued Janu- 
ary 31, further states that the trans- 
portation of these minerals without 
ecrtificates issued by the state owned 
Tungsten and Tin Company would be 
regarded as smuggling. 

Transportation:—Over 35,000 tons of 
imported goods were stranded in 
Tsingtao because of the lack of rail 
transport; 70 percent of these goods, 
mainly chemical items, are destined for 
Shanghai. 

The Shanghai Food Corporation has 
requested that all vessels capable of 
carrying food to Shanghai be register- 
ed. 


Commodity Unit 
Rice (1st grade) iz lb: 
Flour 49 lb. bag 
Pork Catty 
Beef do 
Oil (soybean) do 
Bricks (briquettes) do 
Cloth 40 yd. bolt 
. Sugar Catty 


Bristlesi—Recent months have wit- 
nessed a precipitous decline in exports 
of bristles from Tientsin to the United 
States. While monthly: exports of 
bristles from Tientsin to the United 
States averaged 215,819 pounds, with 
a value of US$739.331, during 1947, 
and 223,348 pounds, with a value of 
$947,243, during 1948, exports during 
the last six months of 1949 have been 
almost negligible by comparison. Ship- 
ments were valued at $547,491 in July 
1949, but the decline, which had set 
in before that month, saw shipments 
drop to $94,815 in August, less than 
$88,000 in September, $11,725 in Octo- 
ber, $82,660 in November, and $44,495 
in December. 

During the same period, there has 
been an almost corresponding increase 
in exports of bristles from Hongkong 
to the U.S. Average monthly exports 
of bristles from Hongkong to the U.S. 
amounted to 48,678 pounds, valued at 
US$113,247 in 1947; and 73,170 pounds, 
valued at $229,490 during 1948. Exports 
began to increase substantially toward 
the end of the second quarter of 1949. 
In June, shipments to the United States 
amounted to 282,533 pounds valued at 
US$1,045,070; 463,066 pounds valued 
at $1,469,446 in July; 294,266 pounds 
valued at $1,051,954 in August, and 
452,000 pounds valued at $1,206,893 in 
September. 

It appears from the foregoing that 
bristles from Chungking and Hankow, 
which were formerly shipped to Shang- 
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Telecommunications: — Only five 
commercial codes have been approved 
for use in telegrams to and from China. 
These are: (1) Acme, commodity and 
phrase; (2) Peterson, third edition; (3) 
Bentley, complete; (4) Bentley, second; 
and (5) ABC, sixth. 

Commodities:—Since the first of 
January government dumping of com- 
modities on the market has increased 
at the expense of private sales. The 
extent of government activities in the 
rising January commodity markets is 
noted in the following figures, which 
show total amounts of private sales 
and dumping of leading commodities: 


Commodity Unit Private Govt. 
Rice picul 269,000 468,000 
Flour bag 305,000 156,000 
Oil picul 64,000 16,000 
Yarn bale 11,000 9,000 
Cloth bolt 173,000 160,000 
The increase in commodity prices 
continued unchecked despite these 


large-scale dumping activities, as shown 
in the table below comparing market 
prices for the two preceding weeks: 


Increase over 


January 30 February 6 prior week 

PB$ PB$ (Percent) 
285,000 290,0000 175 
80,000 89,000 11.25 
6,200 7,500 20.96 
5,200 6,500 25.00 
5,100 5,600 9.80 
260 286 10.00 
196,000 220,000 12.24 
5,200 5,300 1.92 


—_———— 


hai, are now being sent to Hongkong. 
Large amounts of bristles are being 
received in Hongkong from Tientsin, 
but substantial amounts are also being 
sent to the U.S.S.R. for re-export to 
Europe and the United States. This 
latter is indicated by the fact that de- 
clared exports of bristles of Chinese 
origin from the U.S.S.R. to the United 
States, as shown by consular invoices 
certified by the American Embassy in 
Moscow, amounted to US$653,400 for 
the period from December 31, 1949 to 
January 12, 1950. 


New Taxation Program 
for China 


A new taxation program, designed to 
unify the tax administration through- 
out China, establish a new taxation 
system, and strengthen tax collections, 
was promulgated by the State Ad- 
ministration Council in Peking. 


_Fourteen different taxes have tenta- 
tively been determined upon. They 


are: (1) Commodity Tax, (2) Indus- 
trial and Commercial Tax (which in- 
cludes business tax and income tax 
collected from _ resident merchants, 


itinerant merchants and hawkers), (3) 
Salt Tax, (4) Customs Duties, (5) In- 
come Tax on Salaries and» Remunera- 
tion, (6) Income Tax on Interest from 
Deposits, (7) Stamp Tax, (8) Inheri- 


tance Tax, (9) Transaction Tax, (10) 
Slaughter Tax, (11) Real Estate Tax, 
(13) Special Consumption Tax (in- 


cluding feast tax, amusement tax, cold 
food tax and hotel tax), and (14) 
License Tax. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the program is the emphasis it lays 
on increasing urban taxation. In Chi- 
na’s budget for 1950, 41.4 percent of 
the revenue is to come from the tax 
on foodstuffs and land—a levy falling 
principally on the farm population. 
Miscellaneous taxes and levies — to 
come mainly from business enterprises 
—are estimated to bring in 38.9 percent 
of government receipts. 

Since the burden borne by the pea- 
sents is far heavier than that borne 
by those engaged in industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises, the program ex- 
plains, the burdens of the urban and 
rural areas shall be suitably equalized. 
Accordingly, it directs tax collection 
agencies to lay more emphasis on tax 
collection in the cities. 

State-operated enterprises are not 
exempt from taxation. Neither are co- 
operatives, or foreign residents and the 
enterprises operated by them. 

The new program was _ passed 
following the holding of an All-China 
Taxation Conference in Peking last 
November. It is linked with Article 40 
of the Common Program passed by 
the People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference in Peking in October, which 
declared that the taxation system must 
be simplified and the burden shall be 
reasonably distributed. 

One provision of the new program 
calls for the gradual unification of the 
tax administration through the country. 
It points out that at present, the tax 
administration, the kinds of tax, the 
classification of tax and the. tax rates 
now enforced in different places 
throughout the country are quite at 
variance with one another. Such a 
situation, of course, is not surprising in 
view of the past years when China was 
divided. 

Regulations are to be issued for deal-- 
ing with cases of violation of tax laws, 
but the program declares that abusive 
punishment or confiscation is prohibit- 
ed_and urges education of offenders. 

Investigation and research is to be 
encouraged, with special attention paid 
to the condtions of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises, the burden of taxa- 
tion and the economic effect of the taxa- 
policies. 

Coinciding when the promulgation of 
the tax administration program was the 
Issuing of provisional regulations gov- 
erning the commodity tax. * 

Tariff rates are highest on luxury 

items such as cigarettes, wines, cos- 
metics and superstitious articles. 
Cigarettes are subject to a 120 percent 
tax and high grades of smoking tobacco 
to a 100 percent tax, but normal 
grades to only 30 percent tax. 
_ Foreign and foreign-style wines and 
liqueurs likewise are taxed 120 percent; 
Class B wines, such as Shaoshing Kao- 
liang, and yellow wine, 100 percent; and 
fruit wines, and beer 60 percent. The. 
tax on other food items ranges from 
30 percent on canned goods and 
three percent on wheat flour. 


1950 


Class A cosmetics, including perfumes, 
essences, powder, nail polish, and lip- 
sticks draw an 80 percent tax. Class B 
cosmetics, covering such items as cold 
cream, face cream, vaseline, hair lotion, 
talcum powder, and shaving cream are 
taxed 60 percent. Toothpaste and toi- 
let step however, drop down to 10 per- 
cent. 


Superstitious articles, such as _ joss 
paper, yellow paper, paper for super- 
stitious rites, banknotes for ghosts, and 
sticks, are subject to an 80 percent tax. 

The tax on fibres includes a 15 per- 
cent tax on woollen yarn and thread; 
12 percent on cotton and ramie yarn; 
five percent on silk, ramie and woollen 
fabrics, with raw silk exempted; five 
percent .on woollen products such as 
hats and blankets; and three percent on 
cotton fabrics. 


In the field of daily necessities, a 20 
percent tax is imposed on matches. 
Class A leather and furs, including 
skins of foxes, seals, otards,  sables, 
weasels and other high price items, and 
products of hog bristles, horse mane 
and horse hair, are subject to 10 per- 
cent tax; Class B leather and furs, five 
percent. Class A paper, including 
metallic and decorative paper and 
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cigarette paper, is taxed 15 percent; 
other paper, five percent. 

The tax on industrial products is 
10 percent on paints and dyestuffs and 
five percent on glass and porcelain pro- 
ducts, electrical goods, metals, rubber 
and such miscellaneous items as clocks, 
watches, pens, thermos bottles, gramo- 
phones, records, bicycles, cars and av- 
cessories. 

‘Class A construction material, such as 
cement and substitutes, is taxed 15 per- 
cent and Class B, brick, tile and lime, 
five percent. 

A straight five-percent is levied on 


agricultural produce, including tea, 
bamboo and lumber, vegetable oils and 
eggs. 


The tax on minerals ranges from 10 
percent on Class C items (gold silver, 
sulphur, wolfram and fluorite), to five 
percent on Class B items (gypsum, tal- 
cum, alum, natural alkali, arsenic oxide, 
copper, tin potassium nitrate, antimony, 
graphite, asbestos, lead, zinc, manganese 
and mercury), and three percent on 
Class A items (coal, iron, steel, coke 
and petroleum). 

The tax on imported goods falling 
under these regulations is to be col- 
lected by the Customs authorities in 
accordance with Customs valuations. 


China’s Agriculture 


China is embarking this year on a 
Jarge-scale agricultural program de- 
signed to restore agricultural pro- 
duction so far as possible to pre-war 
level and specifically to boost produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and cotton. To do 
this, the government is promoting 
measures for the mobilisation of the 
nation’s farmers, an increase in l‘ve- 
stock breeding, construction of water 
conservancy and land reclamation pro- 
jects, and a variety of programs to 
improve the supply of fertilizer and 
seeds, eliminate pests, manufacture 
agricultural implements, and _ streng- 
then scientific research. 

The 1950 agricultural plan was 
agreed upon at the National Agricul- 
tural Production Conference held in 
Peking last in January. It pointed out 
that the production level of China’s 
agriculture during the war years be- 
cause of the famines and _ floods 
dropped to about 25 per cent below 
pre-war. In some areas, current pro- 
duction is one-third below pre-war. 

The basic production task is an in- 
-crease in production of foodstuffs and 
cotton to ensure supplies for military, 
civilian and industrial needs. Food- 
stuffs are to be boosted by 10,000,000,- 
000 catties, while cotton fields are to 
be entended to 50,000,000 mow with a 
total production of 1,300,000,000 catties. 
Production increases for other agricul- 
tural items such as ramie, silk, tea and 
sugar cane are to be worked out after 
full consideration of conditions in the 
producing areas. 

In formulating measures to accom- 
plish this task, the 1950 plan lists first 
the “mobilisation and organisation of 
labour in great force to restore and 


Program in 1950 


raise cultivation operations.” This is 
to be done by promoting more or- 
ganised mutual aid among the peasants 
and by mobilising increased numbers 
of women to participate in production. 
In districts where peasant organisation 
is strong, the plan declares, it should 
be possible to draw upon from 50 to 
70 per cent of available female labour, 
while in the newly liberated areas the 
goal should be set at around 40,per 
cent of the existing female labour 
potential, 

In line with this, the system of 
rotating crops is to be encouraged 
(such as kaoliang, grains, beans, wheat 
and other cereals), as is the system 
of alternate layers of crops during 
the same sowing. 

The second measure to make pos- 
sible an increase of production is the 
promotion of livestock breeding. This 
is to be carried out by means of wide- 


spread inoculation of livestock, cen- 
tralised manufacture of vaccines, re- 
organisation of veterinary institutions 


and training of veterinary personnel, 
plague prevention and inspection mea- 
sures, prohibition of the butchery of 
ploughing cattle, pregnant livestock 
and publicly owned livestock, importa- 
tion of improved breeds and experi- 
ments with artificial insemination, and 
encouragement of improved breeding 
through competitive shows , and the 
like. : 

The third feature of the program is 
the promotion of water conservancy 
through the extension of irrigation 
facilities, drilling of wells and con- 
struction of dikes and reservoirs to pre- 
vent floods. A total area of 5,500,000 
mow is to be given access to adequate 


irrigation facilities through repairs to 
existing facilities and construction of 
new ones, The management and or- 
ganisation of irrigation projects is to 
be strengthened, and consumption of 
water is to be supervised in order; to 
permit the extension of irrigation 
facilities over wider areas. 115,000 new 
wells are to be drilled and 111,000 
water wheels added with the objective 
of increasing the acreage of water fields 
by 2,700,000 mow. Mechanised well 
drilling teams are to be organised in the 
North East, North China and in Honan 
province, and special organisations are 
to be set up to promote the manu- 
facture of water wheels and the. drilling 
of wells. 

A fourth step is to increase the sup= 
ply of fertiliser by extending the use 
of chemical fertiliser as well as utili- 
sing that of livestock and human ex- 
cretion, developing pastures in uncul- 
tivated land, and improving the storage 
of fertilisers. 

Fifth, a mass pest control movement 
is to be launched. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has been directed to 
establish from 25 to 30 pest exter- 
mination centers in areas seriously 
affected by pests. Large quantities of 
DDT and other modern insecticides are 
tc be imported, while an arsenic fac- 
tory is to be established at Chuchow 
and a chemical works in Shantung 
province to manufacture native  in- 
secticides. Ten thousand new spray= 
ing machines are to be prcduced. 

Promotion of improved seeds ,is the 
sixth step. An area of 14,640,000 mow 
is to be planted with imprcved seeds 
in 1950, and it is hoped that within 
five years only improved seeds will 
be sown throughout the country. A 
seed company is to be organised and 
seed inspection system inaugurated. 
Selected areas will be devoted to the 
production of improved seeds, and 
peasants are to be given guidance in 
their choice of seeds. 

To increase the supply of agricul- 
tural implements, as a seventh mea-~ 
sure, the establishment of some 100,- 
000 blacksmith shops, tool making 
establishments and carpentry shops is 
to be promoted. Manufacturing goals 
include 20,000 horse-drawn ploughs, 
30,000 hoes, 2,000 mowing machines, 
and 50,000 other assorted implements. 

Eighth on the list is the reclamation 
of 16,000,000 mow of waste land, and 
increasing the acreage of cultivated 
land (excluding reclaimed waste land) 
by 3,000,000 mow. An _ experimental 
state farm also is to be established 
in this connection. 

Finally, the plan envisages inten- 
sified research and _ ,experimentation 
during 1950 in the fields of foodstuffs 
and cotton production. Studies are 
to be made on the cultivation of im- 
proved cotton and foodstuffs seeds 
(mainly rice, wheat, corn, kaoliang and 
potatoes), the production of cheap and 
effective insecticides, and the effective 
introduction of crop rotation and the 
system of alternate layers of different 
crops in the same sowing. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 


The so-called Dodge Line, laid down 
by Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, special econo- 
mic advisor to SCAP, outlined measures 
aimed at curbing inflation and seeking 
to stabilize Japan’s economy through 
disinflation. For the past year, Japan’s 
economy, in attempting thorough read- 
justment, has adhered faithfully to this 
line and will probably continue to do 
so. How ‘the various fields of economy 
will be affected by this basic policy and 
the specific lines of action planned will 
be surveyed and analyzed below. The 
fields covered are: fiscal, finance, pro- 
duction, prices, trade, labour and wages, 
and agriculture. 


FISCAL POLICY AND FINANCING 


Super Balanced Budget:—From the 
surrender up to the first half of 1948, 
the basic economic policy for Japan 
was that of economic recovery through 
boosting ‘of production and _ gradual 
checking of the inflationary trend was 
planned. A sudden change, however, 
was brought about in July, 1948 by the 
Government’s announcement of the “ten 
principles” bearing upon economic 
stabilization. Then, before the year was 
out, these principles were formulated in 
the 9-Point Program for Economic 
Stabilization, and were resolutely and 
strongly implemented in the Budget for 
fiscal 1949-50, the figures for which are 
given in Table 1. As compared with 
the Budget for the previous fiscal year, 
there were increases in both revenue 
and expenditure of roughly 50 per cent 
in the General Account and more than 
100 per cent in the Special Accounts. 


1. Main Budget 

(In million yen) 

Comparied 
wit 

previous 

year (%) 


104,700 194 


1948-49 1949-50 


Expenditures 
General Account 4,731 


Special Accounts 11,005 2,356,000 214 
Net Total ...... 10,655 1,775,500 167 
Revenues 
General Account 4,731 704,900 149 
(Tax & Stamp 
revenues) ... 3,161 514,700 163 
Special Accounts 11,975 2,505,000 209 
Net Total - 16,641 1,803,200 170 


Of special note is the fact that tax 
and stamp revenues increased by 63 
per cent over the previous year. This 
was effected by leaving the taxation 
system and scale unchanged despite the 
rise in prices and wages, thus enforcing 
a virtual increase in taxes and = slash 
in public spending for consumer goods. 

The second feature of the 1949-50 
Budget was the diverting of Treasury 
income to the repayment of government 
debts. This was done in order to fore- 
stall inflation and to make the best 
possible use of the funds thus returned 
to creditors; and for this last there was 
formed on June 17, 1949 a seven man 
“policy board’ within the Bank of 
Japan. 

The third feature is the establishment 
of the United States Aid Counterpart 
Fund Special Account. Japan, since V-J 
Day, has been receiving huge grants in 
aid from the United States-—according to 
Mr. Dodge, the amount as of U.S. fiscal 
1949 was more than $1,250 million. The 


greater part of the money had goze to- 
wards subsidizing imports and exports 
commodities, but from fiscal 1949-50 a 
separate account was set up. However, 
very little of the deposited money has 
been earmarked for use by the govern- 
ment or for industrial financing in fiscal 
1949, and it is, for the most part, being 
drawn upon for redemption of national 
debts. 

With the fiscal policy formulated to 
curb inflation in the manner outlined 
above, the single general foreign ex- 
change rate of Y360 to the U.S. dollar 
was put into effect from April 25, 1949. 
Now, although this provided a link be- 
tween domestic and world prices, read- 
justment of internal quotations to over- 
seas levels could not be carried out at 
a stroke. Therefore, the huge sum of 
some Y202,200 million was appropriated 
in the Budget as price differential sub- 
sidies (Y62,500 million in the 1948 
Budget). Mr. Dodge likened United 
States Aid and these subsidies to stilts, 
and urged their curtailment; but the 
lengthening of the latter was necessi- 
tated mainly by the need to maintain 
the yen exchange rate of Y360 to the 
dollar. 

Stringent Financing:—The industries 
hardest hit by the anti-inflation mea- 
sures are those depending on govern- 
ment contracts and those which had 
operated on Reconstruction Finance 
Bank financing. Among the former, 
such enterprises as the rolling stock 
makers had even completed work on 
some items in anticipation of orders 
expected with the supplementary Bud- 
get for fiscal 1948 and the main Budget 
for fiscal 1949. However, the appro- 
priations for such items in the supple- 
mentary Budget were not approved, 
and the 1949-50 Budget provides for 
only about half the originally scheduled 
amount. Electrical communications 
equipment makers and other enterprises 
supplying public utilities are also in 
distress. _ 

As for the enterprises relying on 
R.F.B. financing, the recommendation of 
Mr. Dodge being that the Government 
and its agencies should not participate 
in industrial financing, the functions of 
the R.F.B. have been virtually suspend- 
ed since April, 1949. Moreover, no 
authorization owas forthcoming. for 
R.F.B. indorsemient of credits from city 
banks. However, the greater part of 
R.F.B. financing was for capital equip- 
ment—of the Y132,000 million loaned 
out at March 31, 1949, Y94,300 million 
were for equipment — for which city 
banks and other fund sources could not 
be drawn upon. Therefore it is only 
natural that, with no intermediate mea- 
sure to cushion the change in policy, 
considerable confusion resulted. In ad- 
dition, the Bank of Japan, at this period 
of transition, made a bad blunder. The 
Bank had been steadily strengthening 
qualitative control over its lendings 
since early 1947; but on March 2, 1949, 
a decision was made to enforce quanti- 
tative control and the charging of high 
interest rates from April 1 of that year. 
Since the fiscal 1949-50 Budget Bill was 
presented to the Diet on April 4, it may 
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have been a simple error; but it was not 
until July that some mitigation was 
made in high-rate lending. Either the 
Bank failed to understand the Dodge 
Line or it made too much of “face;” 
there is no denying that the high in- 
terest rate system was a_ deplorable 
blunder. ’ 

Then, because of the slump in export. 
trade due to poor market conditions 
abroad, and because of the delay in 
releasing capital from the United States 
Aid Counterpart Fund, the money 
stringency in industrial circles became 
acute, and the Bank of Japan was 
forced, from about June, 1949, to adopt 
a policy for overcoming the curbs on 
city bank lending. This included, among 
others, 1) preferential treatment for 
corporate debentures; 2) Bank of Japan 
purchase of city bank held government. 
bonds and R.F.B. Debentures in ex-- 
change for equipment loans advanced 
or corporate debentures purchased; and, 
3) extension of the Bank of Japan in- 
dorsement of borrowings, mitigation of 
the regulations on lending, and reduc- 
tion of interest rates. On the other 
hand the capital of the Industrial Bank 
was increased from ‘Y500 million to 
Y1,000 million, while the issue limit of 
Industrial Bank Debentures was raised. 
from the former ten-fold to twenty- 
fold. 

If industrial funds had been made- 
available by the above measures there: 
would have been considerable allevia- 
tion of the tight money situation in 
industrial circles. Actually however, 
the stringency’ has worsened; and there: 
has been a marked increase in unpaid 
bills and dishonored notes. This is the 
consequence mainly of the fact that. al- 
though the supply of funds has been. 
increased, there has also been a jump 
in the volume of inventories which. 
need considerable financing and have 
thus clogged up the turn-over of funds. 
The most urgent move for the future, 
therefore, is promotion of effective de- 
mand. 

Creation of effective demand can be: 
roughly divided into four categories: 
civilian, governmental, counterpart fund 
and export. The last of these will be 
dealt with in the next issue, so here: 
the first three will be touched upon. 
Since the fifteen month Budget adheres 
closely 'to the Dodge Line of considering” 
investments and spendings by the gov— 
ernment as less productive than private: 
enterprise, much cannot be expected’ of. 
the demand created by state disburse— 
ments, although Y10,700 million have 
been appropriated for public works in 
the Supplementary Budget for 1949-50 
and the 1950-51 Budget shows an in- 
crease of these expenses to Y96,000 
million (the main Budget for 1949-50: 
listed Y51,900 million). 

Civilian demand will be _ greatly 
affected by the tax reductions recom- 
mended by Dr. Shoup and his asso-— 
ciates. The recommendations announ- 
ced in September, last, included 1) fair 
distribution of the tax burden; 2) pro-. 
motion of savings and security for 
enterprise; 3) establishment of local 
fiscal administration; and 4) general 
improvement of the taxation system. 
However, the overall reduction in taxes: 
cannot be very great. 
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It follows, therefore, that the biggest 
hope lies in the demands. created by 
effective utilization of the United States 
Aid Counterpart Fund. Of the Y149,000 
million expected to accumulate in the 
Fund during fiscal 1949-50, Y27,000 
million have been advanced to the Na- 
tional Railways and the Tele-Com- 
munications, while Y62,500 million have 
gone to cover government bonds issued 
for financing the Reconstruction Finance 
Bank, leaving some Y59,500 million. Of 
this last amount, direct loans to private 
enterprise were: Y300 million to Japan 
Nitrogen (Y170 million and Y130 mil- 
lion); Y220 million to Iino Kaiun; Y70 
million to Nagasaki Mining; and Y1,830 
million to Nihon Hassoden. Not more 
than Y30,000 million can be expected 
to be paid out before the end of fiscal 
1949-50. So the balance will be carried 
over into the next fiscal year during 
which the Counterpart Fund is expect- 
ed to reach a total of Y157,000 million. 
Some Y80,000 million of this amount 
will be released to government and 
private enterprises, and Y50,000 million 
will go to repayment of government 
debts. Since a further Y70,000 million 
from the General Account will be ap- 
propriated for government debt re- 
demption, the institutions for long term 
financing with these funds and the 
lowering of interest rates will become 
the principal issues. 


2. Distribution of U.S. Aid Counterpart 
Fund Loans 
(In million yen) 


Fiscal Fiscal 

1949-50 1950-51 

otal CAmoun fe. sie sa 149,000 157,000 
Carried over from pre-. 

WIQHS MCAL Teisisisisislersisiaiee —_— 30,000 

Distribution 

Government Enterprises 27,000 40,000 

Private Enterprises ..... 30,000 40,000 

National Debt Redemption 62,500 50,000 

Reserve or Carry-over .... 30,000 25,000 


PRODUCTION AND PRICES 
Production Steady:—Looking back on 
industrial production and the price 
trends of 1949, the marks of worsening 
depression are clearly evident. Turning 
first to production, the figures are as 
given in Table 3.. 
3. Mining and Manufacturing Indices 
(1931-33=100) 


Increase 
over 

1948 1949 1948 (%) 
DATA Yo as ixic/chs, «01d ls aisieieys H 63.9 49.3 
February 64.4 45.4 
MENG “aa decoa sadness 72.9 44.9 
PPT ee aa) sisie'sinto(s ents 73.9 40.0 
ER ORR gen oenpondoe 72.0 33.6 
CURSO | Wiggers: CNe en CO cpap 75.3 41.8 
CMI © ged 16.8 39.1 
August .... oes 75.8 36.3 
September . ate 18.2 27.4 


There has been a slight though steady 
increase, but the overall tendency can 
be interpreted as stable. This is special- 
ly manifested by the falling of the rate 
of increase over the same month in the 
previous year. The chief reasons for 
this sluggishness are: drop in volume 
of government orders due to the adop- 
tion of the disinflation policy; difficulties 
in breaking even because of the reduc- 
tion of price adjustment subsidies: and 
the swelling of inventories caused by 
the export slump due to poor market 
conditions abroad. 

In the industries hit by the slashing 
of government orders as a result of the 
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1949-50 Budget retrenchment, layoffs 
have been severe and widespread. Then, 
because of the suspension of R.F.B. 
financing, the key industries are ex- 
periencing difficulties in obtaining addi- 
tional working capital, let alone equip- 
ment funds. In this respect, however, 
the hope that the Counterpart Fund 
could be drawn upon commencing with 
fiscal . 1949-50 gave some _ consolation. 
Yet, as already mentioned, the actual 
results have not been particularly 
heartening. 


With those enterprises which found 
themselves unable to export profitably 
at the newly fixed exchange rate of 
Y360 to the dollar, there has been a 
piling up of inventories, which will in- 
evitably lead to declines in production 
volume. There were, of course, some 
industries favoured by the Y360 to the 
dollar rate; but on the whole the gen- 
eral disinflationary depression, the 
falling of prices in the United States, 
and adverse market conditions through- 
out the world have caused a sudden 
increase in stockpiles of export com- 
modities. 

The industrial world has been seri- 
ously affected by the cuts in price 
subsidies resulting from the meticulous- 
ly balanced Budget. The total amount 
originally appropriated for subsidies in 
the 1949-50 Budget was Y202,200 mil- 
lion — Y100,200 million for key price 
stabilization commodities; $15,000 mil- 
lion carried over from the previous 
year; $83,300 million for imports; and 
Y3,700 million for salt. But this amount 
Was subsequently reduced to 23,000 
million by the Supplementary Budget. 
This reduction should logically have 
been reflected in higher prices, but this 
has not been permitted; and the differ- 
ence must be made up by rationaliza- 
tion and other cost slashing. Conse- 
quently, the reduction of subsidies has 
been a blow to high-cost enterprises 
and, conversely, a relative advantage 
to low-cost, efficiently run businesses. 


The export slump and poor sales at 
home, resulting in mounting stockpiles 
and payment delays, have further ac- 
centuated the already severe shortage 


of ready money. Although fiscal 1949-" 


50 brought with it considerable relaxa- 
tion in various types of economic con- 
trol, this has led to keener competition 
among manufacturers, and survival of 
the fittest is becoming the rule. What 
then will be the future course of pro- 
duction? 

Contrary to expectations, the decline 
may not set in so rapidly as is generally 
feared; for, regulation of output is 
proving difficult, and reduction in cost 
is being sought through boosting of 
production. This was made possible by 
inventory financing which has taken up 
as much as 60 or 70 per cent of the 
recent increase in city bank lending. 
But the limits to this type of financing 
are rapidly being approached. It will, 
therefore, become increasingly difficult 
to maintain the presen level of produc- 
tion. True, the fifteen-month Budget, 
which includes the -Supplementary 
Budget for fiscal 1949-50, provides for 
extra purchasing power in the amount 
of some Y111,500 million in public 
works and unemployment relief expen- 


ditures and some Y90,000 million in tax 
reductions. But the tax slashes will 
be covered mainly by the cuts in price 
subsidies; so either the consumer will 
be hit by higher prices or, if prices 
remain stable, the producer will be 
made to pay. Then, because some 
Y70,000 million will be paid out of the 
Budget General Account for redemp- 
tion of national debts, it is evident that 
the public will be burdened by what 
is tantamount to an increase in taxation. 

The extent to which the Budget for 
fiscal 1950-51 can promote effective 
demand therefore becomes highly ques- 
tionable. And, if adequate demand is 
not created, there will be no change 
in the present situation where things 
will not sell, however much effort goes 
into production. Production will then. 
tend to fall, and prices too will slump. 
January through March is a period of 
seasonal drops in production, which 
together with tight money caused by 
the tax collection drive make it a.most 
uncomfortable time for industry in 
general. ; 

Nevertheless, it is not that bright 
factors are entirely non-existent. For 
one thing, brisker application to private 
enterprise of the Counterpart Fund can 
be expected. Then, export prospects, 
particularly in cotton goods, appear to 
be improving. So not everything is 
gloomy, especially if exports pick up. 

“Deflationary” Prices:—Prices, re- 
cently, have -definitely steadied, and are 
reflecting the disinflationary depression. 
Table 4 shows that even official prices. 
which heretofore tended to be forced 
up, have slowed down in upward move- 
ment, the rise in September, 1949, as 
against the average for the same month 
in the previous year, being but 23.2 
per cent. 

On the other hand, uncontrolled or 
black market prices have tended to 
drop, in consumer goods since May, 
and in producer items since March. In 
September, 1949, consumer goods free 
market prices were only 3.6 per cent 
higher than for the same month a year 
previously, while producer goods prices 
had actually fallen to 17.7 per cent be- 
low. These drops are nothing more 
than indications of the recent decline in 
purchasing power; and consequently 
some items are being over produced. It 
is, furthermore, to be noted that the 
seriousness of the situation is being 
reflected in the attempts to dump at 
less than actual cost, and that this ac- 
counts to a great extent for the drops 
in free market prices. 


4. Price Trends by Comparison with 
same month of previous Year 


(Percentages) 
Free (Black Market) 
Official Prices 
Prices Consumer Producer 
(Wholesale) Goods Goods 
January 1949 124.4% 32.2% 13.4% 
February .. 123.0 28.7 10. 
122.0 25.2 4.4 
129.9 24.9 0.8 
130.9 17.0 (-) 0.4 
116.7 8.3 {-) 2.7 
51.7 5.0 (-) 7.9 
August ‘ 31.0 6.6 (-)13.0 
September . 23.2 3.6 (-)17.7 


With official prices, there are still 
some factors making for further rises. 
For instance, the consumers’ price for 
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rice has been raised by 11 per cent; 
electricity by 32 per cent; rail freight 
by 80 per cent from January, 1950; and 
sea cargo by 93 per cent from the same 
month. Then, with subsidized com 
modities, fertilizer prices will go 20 per 
cent in January, 35 per cent in March 
and 70:per cent in August; while pig 
iron will cost about Y9,750 per ton 
from January, and Y13,000 or there- 
abouts from July, as against the former 
prices of Y9,000 for pig iron castings 
and Y7,400 for steeling-making. Basic 
mild steel stock will cost Y18,000 per 
ton from January as against the former 
Y13,500; while if government subsidies 
cease by June, the price is expected to 
go up to Y24,000 in July. 

Furthermore, if revaluation of busi- 
ness assets is carried out, this will 
entail bigger outlays for depreciation 
coverage in the costing; and in the event 
book values are revised to the extent 
recommended by Dr. Shoup, electricity 
rates, for instance, will have to be 
doubled at least. 

Now, even though official prices may 
be raised, free market quotations will 
not immediately follow suit. Moreover, 
fiscal ‘1050-51 will see increases in the 
import volumes of food, raw cotton and 
wool. In that case, black market rice 
prices should decline as should cotton 
and woollen goods. Therefore, the 
effective consumers’ price will doubtless 
remain steady despite any upward re- 
vision of official prices and rates. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Private Tade:—The year 1949 was an 
eventful one for, Japan’s foreign trade, 
with the first steps taken in the direc- 
tion of decontrol. Since the close of 
1948 and on into 1949, numerous trade 
agreements were entered into with 
Great Britain and other nations. Then, 
on April 25, 1949, the single general 
rate of currency exchange was estab- 
lished at Y360 to the U.S. dollar. In 
September last, Britain devalued her 
sterling by some 30 per cent; and the 
visit of Mr. Logan resulted in the 
loosening of restrictions. Thus, with 
foreign trade headed towards decontrol, 
this new year should witness trading 
carried out in a relatively free manner. 

Looking back on the course taken 
during the past year, we find that fol- 
lowing upon the establishment of the 
exchange rate there was a steady de- 
cline in the volume of export contracts 
concluded. The slump was further ac- 
centuated by the sterling devaluation of 
September 18. Table. 5 shows that 
whereas up till April, 1949, export 
contracts aggregated at least $40 million 
each month, the volume for May, affect- 
ed by the fixing of the yen rate, fell 
to $24 million. There was a slight re- 
covery in: June; but July and August 
manifested steady decline, and Septem- 
ber saw a return to the $40 million 
level, only because contracts at the 
former rate of $4.80 to the £ sterling 
were permitted up to September 30, 
and many pending deals were rushed to 
conclusion. Consequently, contracts in 
October again dwindled to $29 million, 
but in November, it soared to $60 mil- 
lion due to the final conclusion of the 
Anglo-Japanese trade arrangement and 


the buying by the Netherlands East 


Indies with E.C.A. funds. 


5. Export Contracts: 1949 
(In $1,000) 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 

Breaking down the export contracts 
by destination, the decline of purchases 
py the sterling area becomes immedi- 
ately apparent. Before the debasing of 
the sterling, sterling area buying ac- 
counted for 40 or even 50 per cent of 
the total. But in October, the propor- 
tion fell to only 14 per cent, and up to 
to the 20th of November saw no great 
improvement at 16 or so per cent. Table 
6 also indicates that exports to open 
trade account nations too have declined, 
mainly as a result of currency devalua- 
tion in these countries. 


6. Export Contracts Volume by Areas 
(In $1,000) 


Nov., 1949 

Oct., 1949 (1st 20 days) 

U.S. Dollar Area. 20,298 69% 14,268 74% 
Sterling Area .. 4175 14% 2,985 16% 
Open Account Area 5,003 17% 1,922 10% 
Total. race ot 29,477 100% 19,175 100% 


The U.S. Dollar area includes, besides 
the United States, a total of some thirty 
nations among which are: Canada, Cen- 
tral and South America, the Philippines, 
Korea, Belgium and Italy. The open 
account area comprises Siam, Hong- 
kong, France, Morocco, French Indo- 
china, West Germany, Holland, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Argentina and 
Brazil. The sterling area is made up 
of the United Kingdom, British colonies, 
India, Pakistan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Burma, Arabia, 
Iraq, Iran and others aggregating some 
20 nations. 

Table 7 is an analysis by export com- 
modities, by which it will be seen that 
since’ sterling devaluation machinery 
and metals have declined sharply. 


7. Export Contracts by Commodities 


(In $1,000) 

Sept., Oct., ~Nov., 

1949 1949 1949 

Machinery & Metals .. 16,837 7,163 11,663 
Textiles ..Wiyanmn/cueienes os 15,290 14,168 37,515 
Chemicals) ooh 398 155 441 
Farm & Marine Products 4,449 2,763 3,613 
General Merchandise .. 4,815 5,266 7,300 
Total) ciisaiseatieete 41,785 29,477 60,503 


It is evident that despite strict ad- 
heréence to the Dodge Line and promo- 
tion of economic self-support through 
the boosting of export based on the 
single general rate of yen exchange, 
the results, particularly in regard to 
export trade, have not been encourag- 
ing. Moreover, the devaluation: of 
sterling and other matters have brought 
export promotion to a virtual standstill. 
This, of course, could not possibly have 
been foreseen at the time the general 
policy was decided upon. In order to 
bring about bigger export Sales of bet- 
ter goods at lower pritcs, quantity 
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production and efficient operation of 
plant are called for. But such produc- 
tion can be realized only when adequate 
ettective demand exists both at home 
and abroad. In this respect, Japan, 
possibly the most highly dependent on 
foreign trade for subsistence, differs 
diametrically from such nations as the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
which are wealthy in natural resources. 

Such being the circumstances, SCAP 
considerately arranged for the visits of 
the Freile Trade Mission and of Mr. 
Logan who was very instrumental in 
promoting foreign trade for West Ger- 
many. The coming of these people in 
September and October, last, resulted 
in recommendations framing what is 
now generally known as the “Logan 
Plan.” : 

Apart from the areas within the “iron 
curtain,” most of the world is enforcing 
strict control over trade because of the 
general shortage of dollar funds. Ex- 
change controls and trade restrictions 
for the conservation of U.S. dollars is 
choking international trade through 
restraints on purchases and curbs on 
the export of surpluses. So if these 
dollar-short nations are to engage in 
some sort of trade, they must enter 
into agreements to trade without re- 
course to the use of U.S. dollars. And 
the “Logan Plan” aims at promotion of 
the economies of these nations by boost- 
ing trade volume through such mutual 
agreements. 

However, the idea is, not as hereto- 
fore to fix the amounts for specific 
items, but to agree upon overall mini- 
mum trade quotas that each contracting 
party undertakes to fulfil, Trade in 
excess of that minimum amount will 
be permitted so long as the trade ac- 
counts balance properly. Therefore, 
the trade agreement with Britain, con- 
cluded on November 22, last, sets the 
trade volume tentatively at $400 million 
which is the minimum amount to be 
transacted. Anything over and above 
this minimum volume can be arranged 
by mutual consent. However, in this 
case, the account must be balanced. 

SCAP and the Japanese Government 
will avoid, to the best possible extent, 
inteference in trade arrangements which 
will be left to be worked out by private 
enterprise on a competitive basis. The 
abolition of floor prices and the permit 
system; and the private handling of 
imports are manifestations of the 
“Logan Plan.” It cannot, however, be 
assumed that because this plan was 
successful in West Germany similar 
results will be forthcoming in Japan. 
Even if import volume goes up and 
home production is increased consider- 
able time will be required before the 
purchased raw materials can be turned 
into profitable export commodities. It 
will, therefore, be the middle of the 
year at the earliest before any appreci- 
able effect of the “Logan Plan” becomes 
apparent. Nevertheless, the relaxation 
of controls brings with it great expec- 
He as a step towards unrestricted 
rade. 


LABOUR AND WAGES 


Personnel Adjustment & Unemploy- 
ment:—Intensification of personnel ad- 
justments in all fields of enterprise took 
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place in 1949 due to poor sales, tight 
money and the falling off of effective 
demand. 

According to a Labour Ministry sur- 
vey, 7,062 enterprises reduced personnel 
during the nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1949. The reasons were: finan- 
cing difficulties, 60 per cent; poor sale;, 
30 per cent; while material procuremen\ 
difficulties and termination of Occupa- 
tion Forces contracts, etc. accounted for 
the remaining 20 per cent. Looking 
next to the size of the enterprises effect- 
ing personnel slashes, it is found that 
minor business employing less that 100 
workers are preponderant at 76.5 per 
cent, while larger organizations with 
200 or more employees take up only 12.6 
per cent of the total. By industrial 
classification, manufacturing is far 
ahead of the rest at 80.6 per cent; and 
mining, construction, and transporta- 
tion and communications are 5.4, 3.8 
and 3.3 per cent respectively. In manu- 
facturing, readjustment has progressed 


most in electrical appliances among 
machinery and tools, pharmaceuticals 
and indigo among chemicals, electric 


wire and cable among metals, and 
lumbermilling and woodworking among 
miscellaneous manufacture. In mining, 
personnel cuts have mainly taken place 
in lignite and coal; while in transporta- 
tion and communications the National 
Railways, the vostal service and tele- 
communications are principal enter- 
prises involved. 

The above figures cover the adjust- 
ments that took place mostly in the first 
half of the year; and the pound sterling 
devaluation which came later, the ex- 
port slump, the swelling of inventories 
and the abolition of price subsidies are 
all likely to lead to a second round of 
layoffs. In metal mining, the abolition 
of subsidies for “copper since October, 
last, has already caused personnel cuts; 
while the automotive industry, because 
of stockpiles and low overseas demand, 
is also about to undergo readjustment. 
Furthermore, the steel, fertilizer and 
soda industries in which manpower cur- 
tailments were somewhat delayed will 
be compelled to act in this direction. 

Besides the above-mentioned reduc- 
tions in the industrial labour force there 
has been a surfacing of the latent unem- 
ployment resulting from the adminis- 
trative personnel cuts. While the year 
1949 saw a steady monthly increase in 
the number of job seekers, there was 
conversely a marked drop in the num- 
ber of openings. So the labour marked 
lost a great deal of its flexibility. Table 
8 indicates the number of jobseekers 
and opportunities for work in the first 
nine months of 1949. The number of 
jobs offered fell from 492,000 in January 
to only 181,000 in September. 


8. New and Constant Jobseekers 
(In thousands) 


Applicants 

New Constant for Unem- 

Job- Job- Jobs ployment 

seekers seekers Offered Insurance 
January 425 25 492 147 
February 449 74 514 149 
March 498 355 501 200 
April 426 411 354 201 
May 416 569 275 349 
June 410 153 208 456 
July 464 1,093 180 641 
August 478 1,536 172 889 
September 477 1,808 181 1,065 
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With the jobseekers, new applicants 
have remained steady at the 400,000 
level, but recurrent applicants have in- 
creased sharply from the 225,000 in 
January to 1,808,000 in September. In 
the Tokyo Metropolitan area these con- 
stant jobseekers numbered only some 
10,000 in December, 1948, but in Sep- 
tember, 1949, the total had risen 18 fold 
to 180,000. The widening gap between 
the number of jobseekers and available 
openings indicates the growing serious- 
ness of the unemployment problem. The 
big increase in the number of applicants 
for unemployment insurance payments 
is therefore understandable. Yet the 
official figures for employment as com- 
piled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Office of the Prime Minister show that 
the peak of 460,000 was passed in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, with a decline to 380,000 in 
July and further drop of some 24 per 
cent as against the February figure to 
350,000 in August. The number is un- 
expectedly small; but these are absolute 
jobless, and it is estimated that there 
exist considerable numbers of semi- 
jobless, surplus manpower on farms and 
other latent unemployed who are expec- 
ted sooner or later to manifest them- 
selves. 

The 9-Point Economic Stabilization 
Program and the Dodge Line forced 
enterprise into personnel cuts and led 
to the aggravation of unemployment. 
How then has the living standards of 
workers been affected? 

Real Wage Steadied:—Real wages rose 
somewhat in 1948, but there was no ap- 
preciable gain in 1949. Turning first to 
nominal wages, the Ministry of Labour 
monthly survey shows that during 1948 
there was on the average a rise of about 
10 per cent each month in the wages 
paid out to factory workers. In 1949 
the tendency was towards stabilization 
although after June there was a slight 
rise in the ver capita average occasioned 
by the elimination of women and 
younger workers through readjustments 
and layoffs. On the other hand, con- 
sumers’ prices rose very slightly during 
the first five months of 1949, fell in June 
and continued to rise again after July. 
Consequently the real wage has also 
steadied: the indices after July have 
been slightly lower than the 217.7 for 
January. 


9. Real Wages 
No- Wage Con- 

minal Less sumer Real 
Wage Tax Wage Price Wage 
(yen) (yen) Index Index Index 
1948 Average 4,869 4,350 504.7 296.0 165.4 
January, 1949 8,015 7,066 819.7 376.5 217.7 
February 6,948 806.0 383.9 210.0 
March i 0 207.2 
April B .3 207.9 
May 5 200.1 
June i 4 218.0 
July . : 6 211.2 
August 3 8 214.1 
September .. 8,444 17,405 859.0 397.2 216.3 
Since the Labour Ministry survey 


covers only workers employed in rela- 
tively large factories, the real. wage 
figures are not applicable to smaller en- 
terprises employing less than one hun- 
dred workers, which actually make up 
60 per cent of the total. It must be 
noted that during 1949 severe wage cuts 
and payment delays occurred in these 
small businesses. 


Labour Dispute: — Turning next to 
labour problems in 1949, it is found that 
many disputes arose from the readjust- 
ments undergone by industry in general. 
Whereas in the last six: months of 1948, 
53.8 per cent of the disputes concerned 
wages and 17.8 per cent were in connec- 
tion with objection to dismissals (La- 
bour Ministry’s Labour Dispute Statis- 
tics), the figures for the first six months 
of 1949 were: 36.8 per cent regardins 
wages and 35.9 per cent concerning per- 
sonnel curtailments. After July there 
was a further increase in the propor- 
tion of readjustment disputes, while the 
wage disputes changed to the defensive 
against reductions and non-payment in 
contrast to the former demands for 
raises. This is a manifestation of the 
depression and the most notable feature 
of labour disputes during the past year. 


FARMING 


Farm Policy in Dilemma: — The farm 
administration policy consistently pur- 
sued since the war’s end has been that 
of increasing food production to hold 
down prices, while seeking United 
States assistance for making up the food 
deficit. In other words, it has been the 
plan to curb the inflation caused by the 
vicious circle of prices and wages by 
suppressing farm produce prices, thus to 
bring about a general stabilization of 
the economy. 

The most effective phase of the policy 
has been the food imports based on 
United States aid: and since the large 
volume release in August, 1947, the do-. 
mestic food scarcity has. steadily de- 
creased. The subsequent supply from 
abroad has greatly eased the situation 
as can be readily gathered from the liv- 
ing standard statistics. For instance. 
the Engel’s coefficient (the proportion 
held by food in the household budget) 
in the Tokyo Metropolitan area has 
steadily declined from the 67.8 of June. 
1948 to 59.7 in September, 1949. The 
principal cause of this drop is the de- 
crease in black market purchase of 
staple foodstuff, which fell from the 85 
per cent of the outlay for staples in 
June, 1948 to 37.7 per cent in Septem- 
ber, 1949. However, the Engel’s co- 
efficient in prewar days was around 30: 
so the present figure though indicating 
great improvement is still excessively 
high. In other words, in so far as the 
present income level remains unchang- 
ed, the cost of food is still a heavy 
drain. 

Looking into farmstead economy, the 
slackening of black market prices in 
1948 led to real decline in the follow- 
ing year. The nation’s average for 
black market rice, which, in January. 
1948, stood at Y135 per sho, fell in Jan- 
uary, 1949, to Y131. In the subsequent 
eight months there was a 7 per cent 
drop as against the 17 per cent rise dur- 
ing the same months of the previous 
year. The deflation is affecting the far- 
mer in this way and there has been a 
gradual decrease in extra income from 
black market sale of produce. Yet, the 
official prices for farm products are still 
pegged at low levels. For instance, the 
rice price for 1950 has been fixed at 
Y4,250 per koku which is lower than 
the Y5,800 demanded by the farmers 
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THE SHEET GLASS INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 


|. Production Development 


The production of sheet glass dn 
Japan has continued to increase, the 
average for 1930-34 reaching 2,500,000 
cases. In 1937, production attained 
4,500,000 cases, being the second largest 
in the world or, if that in the colonies 
is included, the largest in the world. 
However, with the outbreak of the 
Japan-China Incident and its continua- 
tion to World War II, the industry was 
subjected to enterprise readjustment 
from the point of view of economizing 
rescurces and its character as a peace- 
time industry. 

As a result, production dropped and 
in 1945 was only 330,000 cases of 
ordinary sheet glass, 79,000 cases of 
figured glass, and 87,000 cases of 
polished glass. 


Production of Sheet Glass 
(in 1,000 cases) 
Ordinary Figured Polished 


sheet glass glass glass 
1930-34 
average 2,571 — — 
1937 4,060 546 20.9 
1940 3,570 C11 27.9 
1944 1,241 395 31.9 
1945 329 79 8.7 
1946 756 — 10.5 
1947 1,124 65 4.0 
1948 1,406 309 — 


With the termination of hostilities, 
the sheet glass industry in line with 
other industries experienced an ex- 
treme contraction, production of sheet 
glass in August 1945 being only 1,910 
cases, but, with the improvement of 
conditions and the advance of the re- 


construction programme, output re- 
covered and 215,546 cases were pro- 
duced in November 1948. Thus, the 
manufacture of ordinary sheet glass 
had recovered to 80% of that of the 
monthly average for the years 1930-34, 
and figured glass to 97% of that of the 
monthly average for 1937. Although 
the manufacture of polished glass was 
temporarily suspended in August 1947, 
the highest monthly production for 
1947 was 42% of that of the average 
for 1937. 


Il. Conditions of Production 
Facilities. The sheet glass industry 
in Japan started with the hand-blowing 
methcds introduced from Belgium. 
With the adoption of the Foucault, 
Colfurn and Pittbourgh processes for 
ordinary sheet glass, the continuous and 
intermittent roll-out processes for 
figured glass, and the new continuous 
or intermittent technique for polished 
glass, by 1937 epoch-making _ strides 
were made in production, and the rate 
of operation had in 1942 attained the 
level of a monthly’ output of 600,000 
cases (ordinary sheet and figured glass). 
But, owing to the difficulty in obtain- 
ing auxiliary equipment during the 
war, much of the equipment had be- 
come old and severely damaged, and, 
with the shortage of the necessary 
material and the readjustment of en- 
terprises, operations were temporarily 
suspended with a marked decrease in 
productive capacity, which in 1945 fell 
to 310,000 cases. Nevertheless the 
direct loss due to war damage was 
confined to only a part of the equip- 
ment, and, as it was not serious enough 


and the Y4,700 arrived at by the Rice 
Price Deliberation Council. 

Thus the rice, so costly for the con- 
sumer, does not pay enough to the pro- 
ducer. The policy of stabilizing prices 
and wages through suppression of food- 
stuff prices has been a success. But it 
has given rise to the above-mentioned 
paradox for which a solution must be 
worked out in 1950. 

Increase of Staple Imports:—The key 
point is the rapid increase in the volume 
of food imports. Whereas in the 1948 
rice year the shipments totalled 1,887,- 
000 tons, there was a 45 per cent in- 
crease to 2,727,000 tons in the ensuing 
year, while some 3,750,000 tons are ex- 
pected in 1950. Moreover, since the end 
of 1949 there has been an increase in 
private imports of food. Negotiations 
concerning imports of rice—500,000 tons 
from Argentina, 70,000 tons from 
Canada, 50,000 tons from Iraq, 100,000 
tons from Burma, 100,000 tons from 
South Korea have been concluded and 
there have been offers from Egypt. The 
contracted amount is already 800,000 
tons (5 million, koku), the equivalent 
of the tuber component of the 1950 food 
supply program. 

If Japan is permitted to participate in 
the. international wheat agreément, she 
will be compelled to hold a stock of 
some 1.500,000 tons. However, the stock 


in hand at the start of the 1950 rice year 
was some 2 million tons — 800,000 tons 
of rice, 600,000 tons of home produced 
wheat and 600,000 tons of imported 
wheat — approximately 13 million koku 
or about twice the normal running stock 
requirement. Although world prices 
are 20 to 30 per cent higher than Japan- 
ese prices, the large imports of food are 
bound to affect the farmer in an adverse 
way. How then will the situation be 
in the future? 


First, the big increase in food imports 
will eliminate the necessity for sub- 
stitution, and the planting of tubers will 
be reduced. Second, the black market 
prices of farm produce will decline still 
further and sales will become difficult. 
Farmstead economy will then be affect- 
ed mainly by the official prices. But 
insofar as real income in the urban 
areas cannot be expected to improve, it 
is unlikely that prices can be raised, 
against the opposition of consumers, to 
levels high enough to cover farmers’ ex- 
penses. Consequently rationalization of 
farm production can be foreseen. One 
aspect of this would be the elimination 
of unprofitable acreage while another 
would be technical improvement. Whe- 
ther the farmer likes it or not, it is un- 
deniable that his economy is faced with 
a period of change. 
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to affect the operation of sheet glass 
industry, even factories, which had 
completely suspended operations due to 
the disorder brought about by the air 
raids immediately before the termina- 
tion of hostilities, were gradually re- 
opened. Due, however, to the difficulty 
in obtaining auxiliary equipment re- 
covery has been slow; on the other 
hand, because of the restrictions im- 
posed on. coal supply the operation rate 
of the factories was markedly low. 

Material. Of the raw materials for 
glass, namely, silica sand, soda ash, 
Glauber’s salt, limestone, feldspar, etc., 
the most important are silica sand and 
soda ash. For fuel, coal and heavy oil 
are used, while for packing purposes 
wood and nails are required. 

(1) - Silica sand. It may be said that 
57% of the raw material used in the 
production of glass is silica sand. It 
must, however, be small in iron con- 
tent, possible to mine in large quan- 
tities, homogeneous in particle size, 
cheap, and convenient for transporta- 
tion. Since it was not possible to 
satisfy these conditions with the silica 
sand found in Japan, practically all of 
it was imported from French Indo- 
China, with a small part coming from 
Korea. Thus, in 1937, 70% of its total 
consumption was supplied from French 
Indo-China, but, with the outbreak of 
the Japan-China Incident, difficulties 
were experienced in obtaining it from 
th « ‘ve after the war the supply 
from Korea has practically stopped, so 
1 ‘sent the industry is depen- 
dent entirely on domestically found 
silica sand. Of the domestic article, 
Izu silica sand is not inferior to that 
from French Indo-China in its iron 
content, but it has its drawbacks in 
other qualities. Besides, the quantity 
found in Izu is not quite sufficient to 
meet demands, which are _ therefore 
supplemented by sand found in Sado 
Island, and Goto in Nagasaki prefec- 
ture. 

(2) Sodaash. As the import of raw 
salt was more or less satisfactory in 
1937, the operation rate of the seven 
factories operated on the American 
system was maintained at 90%. To- 
wards the latter part of the Japan- 
China Incident, however, the operation 
rate fell gradually and, in 1940 due to 
the readjustment of enterprises three 
of the factories had to be closed. In 
1948, actual operation capacity was 
only 500,000 tons of soda ash as against 
the nominal capacity of 835,000 tons. 

Nevertheless, this is more than a 
70% increase over the operation rate 
of 288,000 tons immediately after the 
termination of hostilities. Moreover, 
due to restrictions on both coal and 
raw salt, the manufacture of soda ash 
is confined to the Mitsubishi Chemical 
Industries (Makiyama) Ube and Toku- 
yama companies. The former two are 


the only suppliers of soda ash (an 
annual capacity of 180,000 tons) for 
the sheet glass industry. Again, the 


amount of soda ash consumed by the 
sheet glass industry was only 15-16% 
of the total consumption of the country, 
but since 1946 this rate has risen to a 
considerable extent due mainly to the 
decrease in the absolute production of 
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‘sode ash, though it is also the result 
of the important position held by the 
sheet glass industry after the war. 
This. latter statement will be seen to 
be correct from the fact that, of the 
amount of soda ash rationed in the 
years 1946-48, practically 100% of it, 
has actually been supplied to the in- 
-dustry. 

(3) Glauber’s salt. The source of 
supply of Glauber’s salt in Japan was 
almost entirely dependent on its revival 
from the rayon industry, but with the 
decline of the rayon industry during 
the war its production came to a stand- 
still, so that as an emergency measure 
the Lebrun process of manufacture was 
revived. Thus, of the 29,000 tons 
(4,400 tons for sheet glass) in demand 
in 1938, 20,000 tons were domestically 
supplied (12,000 tons by the Lebrun 
method, 8,000 tons by rayon revival and 
600 tons by chemical process) and the 
deficit of 9,000 tons was to be covered 
by imports. Thus pulp industry 
operators applied for its importation, 
and 900 tons were imported in Septem- 
‘ber 1948. On the other hand, coal was 
rationed for Glauber’s salts in the rayon 
industry for the first time during the 
second quarter of 1948, resulting in an 
increase of this production, and with 
the realization of imports of about 
10,000 tons of natural Glauber’s salts 
in January 1949, a possible Glauber’s 
salts crisis was averted. 

(4) Other materials. Unlike other 
manufacturing industries, the sheet 
glass industry uses very little limestone, 
‘and, combined with the fact that lime- 
stone is abundant in Japan, no question 
‘arises. Feldspar need not be of any 
special quality except that it should be 
at least 12% alkaline and, since, like 
limestone, only a small quantity is re- 
quired, there is no question of competi- 
‘tion with the ceramic industry. At 
present the industry uses feldspar found 
in Fukushima, Ishimi, and Masuda. Be- 
‘fore the War the industry obtained its 
supply of dolomite from Dairen, but, 
with the suspension of imports, the in- 
dustry had to manage with the slightly 
inferior dolomite found domestically. 
(Against the 19% contents of mag- 
nesium for the Dairen product, the 
contents of Tsunemi and Kuzuu 
are 18% and 17.5%. respectively). 
This material is also used for the 
flooring of open hearth furnaces in 
dustry is only 6% of that of the former, 
‘no difficulty has been experienced in 
its supply. As to arsenic acid, against 
the domestic production in 1947 of 1,207 
tons and in 1948 of 1,768 tons, it was 
estimated that the demand for it would 
be 3,500 and 4,000 tons respectively. 
Consequently a petition was submitted 
for its import, but due to the marked 
decrease in its demand for agricul- 
tural purposes the domestic supply was 
sufficient to meet demands. Moreover, 
with the import of 800 tons in 1947 
there was an excess of supply. Again, 
as the demand in the sheet glass indus- 
try amounts only to 7% of the total 
domestic supply, no serious difficulty 
arises. Beside the above materials, a 
certain amount of scrap glass for opera- 
tions is necessary; but as no amount is 
set as absolutely necessary, no serious 
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problems are likely to arise. Again, 
with the exception of export goods, eco- 
nomy is effected in domestic supply by 
sending the glass bare or with the mini- 
mum of packing material. Hence, pack- 
ing materials have not up to the present 
presented a bottle-neck to the industry. 

(5) Coal. As coal for sheet glass 
must first be converted into coal gas, it 
must possess a low cohesive power and 
a high calorific value (over 6,000 calo- 
ries) with little carbon content, and be 
of medium sized lump. Moreover a 
continuous supply of practically homo- 
geneous coal is necessary. Thus, not- 
withstanding the consumption of only 
6.4% of the total domestic supply, great 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
coal of such quality. The proportion of 
coal for gas producers to the total mined 
coal during the year 1941 to 1947 was 
between 5.2% and 9.6% (an average of 
7.7%), though, the output of coal for 
sheet glass accounted for 7-8% of gas 
coal. 

Moreover, the coal allocation during 
the period from the outbreak of the 
Japan-China Incident followed by 
World War II was placed under very 
stringent conditions both in quantity 
and quality, due to priority given to 
war-time industries. It was not till the 
first half of 1947 that such a state of 
affairs turned for the better, and in 1948 
the grades of coal supplied, which had 
formerly been numerous, were unified, 
and the industry was able to obtain its 
proper supply of coal with a consequent 
rise in the production of sheet glass. At 
present the coal used by the industry 
is mined in the Chikuho and Hokkaido 
districts. Moreover, since October 1947, 
imported heavy oil has been used in the 
Tsurumi plant of the Mitsubishi Chemi- 
cal Industries for figured glass, and al- 
though the heating of such large fur- 
naces by heavy oil is the first of ils 
kind in the world, it is reported to be 
operating satisfactorily. However the 
use of heavy oil in the production of 
ordinary sheet glass is a problem for 
which much research remains to be 
done. : 

Labour. As sheet glass is manufac- 
tured under high temperature and in- 
volves difficult operations, and working 
conditions are bad compared with other 
industries, much time is required to ac- 
quire skilled technique. Owing to the 


great transfer of labour after the out- . 


break of the Japan-China Incident, the 
shortage of skilled workers had a con- 
siderable effect on production per man. 
This phenomenon, however, was not due 
solely to the decline in the labour pro- 
ductive capacity due to the lack of coal. 
Thus the production per worker of 141 
cases in 1945 was only 7% compared to 
the average 1,584 cases for 1930 to 1934. 
Though the industry has since recover- 
ed production to 524 cases in 1948, 
which is 3.7 times that of 1945, it is still 
only 33% of the average for 1930-1934. 


Ill. Demands for Sheet Glass 


Domestic Consumption. Owing to the 
sudden rise in munition industries, the 
domestic consumption of sheet glass 
reached the maximum of 4 million cases 
in 1937, or a 70% increase on the aver- 
age for 1930-34. Since then, however, 
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owing to the restriction ef consumption 
through control on building and a sharp 
decrease in production, domestic con- 
sumption declined to the extent of being 
only just sufficient to meet the needs 
of the military. A review of the dis- 
tribution in prewar days reveal that, 
while 40% was consumed by general 
public in 1938, this fell by half to 20% 
in 1934. The rationing plan and per- 
centages of supply allotted for each 
purpose are given in the following table, 
from which it will be seen that the sup- 
ply for general purposes was estimated 
at 40% in 1946 rising to 70% in 1948, 
though the actual amount was even be- 
low the civilian consumption of 1940. 
Estimating a peace-time demand of. 
300,000 cases even in these days when 
there are no longer any military needs, 
conditions are still fairly tight. 
Exports. Sheet glass was first export- 
ed from Javan in 1915. Since then ex- 
ports have increased’ continuously, 
reaching the peak of 600,000 cases in 
1939. With the world wide increase in 
demand and low production after the 
war, sheet glass is considered to be the 
most prospective collateral export arti- 


Exports of Sheet Glass 


Volume (cases) Index 
1930-34 average 168,440 100 
1937 548,116 325 
1939 593,978 356 
1947 40,617 24 
1948 143,776 85 
Exports of Sheet Glass after the War 
(in cases) 
1947 
May-June 1,482 
July-Sept. .. 14,241 
Oct.-Dec. 3 24,894 
Total 40,617 
1948 
June-March 22,650 
April-June ; 35,751 
July-Sept. 29,255 
Oct.-Dec. . 26,110 
Total 143,766 


cle, and as such 64 cases were ex- 
ported as a start in May 1947. By Sep- 
tember of the same year it had estab- 
lished itself as a regular export commo- 
dity though the amount is as yet small. 
The actual export of 143,766 cases in 
1948 was 85% of the average for 1930- 
34, but only 26% compared with 1939. 
The main destinations are South East- 
ern Asiatic countries. 


Exports of Sheet Glass by Destinations 


(in cases) 
1940 1948 

Formosa 54,495 0 
Korea 195,867 1,807 
India 113,313 27,858 
Hongkong 110 36,468 
Philippines 13,156 22,611 
Indonesia 30,417 3,742 
Siam i Ae 7,667 11,420 
Other Asiatic Area 32,689 28,658 
Egypt Ne 5,560 7,529 
Others 178,766 1,673 

Total 632,030 143,766 
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IV. Future Prospects of the Industry 
The total demand for sheet glass can 
be estimated at 3,160,000 cases in 1948 
and 4,307,000 cases in 1953, having re- 
gard to the rehabilitation program in 
various fields such as houses, vehicles, 
ships, etc. However, due to the actual 
development of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram and other factors, the actual de- 
mand for sheet glass may be reduced 
to 3,500,000 cases in 1953, including 
2,700,000 cases for domestic consump- 
tion and 800,000 cases for export. 
According to the second tentative 
five-year plan, the production of sheet 
glass is exvected to amount to 2,850,000 
cases in 1949 and 4.300,000 cases in 1953. 
However, in order to attain this goal, it 
is necessary to renovate superannuated 
equipment and to reopen idle facilities. 


Estimated Demand for Sheet Glass 
(in 1,000 cases) 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Building 


New construction 925 1,017 1,096 1,163 1,194 


Repair -.. 1,535 1/561 1,590 1,621 1,653 
Industrial use .. 190 250 320 400 '480 
Transportation -. 100 130 140 160 180 
Allied forces .. .. 60 400 — — — 
Exports . .. 350 500 600 700 800 

Total .. . 3,160 3,493 3,746 4,043 4,307 


As to raw materials, the allotment of 
coal for the glass industry will be in- 
ereased with requirements per case. 
Especially a supply of coal for gas pro- 
ducers is required. The allotment of 
soda ash to the glass industry has been 
somewhat reduced in the five year plan, 
and it is feared that the output of soda 
ash’ can not attain the desired _ goal, 
which depends on the allotment of coal. 
The supply of salt at present is rather 
favourable, but as the supply depends 
entirely upon imports, its future situa- 
tion is uncertain. The supply of Glau- 
ber’s salt can be expected to be favour- 
able, because of the future expansion of 
the rayon industry. The production of 
domestic silica sand will not be suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the glass 
industry, even though a production in- 
crease is realized. Moreover, the do- 
mestic product is of low quality. Im- 
ports of silica sand from French Indo- 
China will be inevitable. 

On the whole, the future development 
of sheet glass production will principal- 
ly depend upon the production of soda 
ash, which in turn will be affected by 
the coal and salt situation. Moreover, 
the supply of steel and cement neces- 
sary for the restoration @f equipment 
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will also be an important factor in the 
realization of the production program 
of sheet glass. The output of sheet 
glass in 1953 is expected to be 3,500,000 
eases, a decline of 20% compared with 
the production target of 4,300,000 cases 
in the five-year plan. 
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Exports of sheet glass are expected to 
be most favourable, especially to the 
Asiatic market. However, there is an. 
urgent need to reduce production 
costs through business rationalization, 
with the present exchange rate of 360 
yen to the U.S. dollar. 


